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CHRISTMAS GAMES FOR EVENING PARTIES. 


From the time Christmas begins to loom, rubicund and holly-crowned, 
through the fogs of November, and Baker-street resounds with the 
heavy top-boots of our modern Colins and Strephons, the rattling 
wheels of the butchers’ tax-carts, and the stifled moanings and apo- 
plectic snortings of their victims, children become, to use a modern 
polit cal phrase, the masters of the situation, and all our little de- 
scendants are forthwith advanced to the dignity of lords of the 
ascendant, Christmas is the saturnalia of minors; when guardians, 
natural and appointed, are thrust from their authority, and must see to 
obey the behests of their young charges. The domestic bark is seized 
by a crew of mutinous little hands, and navigated gaily through the 
frozen regions of the winter solstice, with “youth at the prow, and 
pleasure at the helm.” Grave maturity must smooth its frown of 
state check its croakings, and admonitions; and, dressed in a livery of 
smiles, kneel a slave to the bright dreams and joyous fancies of child- 
hood. Our drudging wits must be liberated from the treadwheel of 
daily cares, and dispersed abroad marauding for pleasant conceits, 
toys, and drolleries. We must quit our solemn trifles, and address 
ourselves earnestly to the office of ministering to the mirth and 
enjoyment of our little lords and ladies paramount. Mammas 
must turn their thoughts from the formal prescriptions of do- 
mestic cookery to the wild regions of flummery, tartlets, syllabubs 
and whipt cream; papas must sweep away all pre-occupations of 
office, desk, and ledger, into the lumber-room of their brains, rub up 
their reminiscences of school-boy pranks, and rack their fancies for new 
conundrums; and elder sisters must divide their cares between their 
own toilets and the becoming adornment of dollies for the younger 
branches in the female line. All, in fine, must tune themselves—hearts 
and minds—to the key-note of childish enjoyment, and prepare to 
enter, with due forgetfulness of all but the present urgency to please 
and be pleased, into the mirth-echoing realms of the child kingdom. 

For the merry games in which, under such agreeable pressure from 
without, young and old, maid and wife, bachelor and husband, sire 
and grandchild, are wont at this season to mingle with equal zest, 
the French have a charming designation, expressive of the guileless 
simplicity which must animate all who would aspire to join them in 
their true spirit—jeuzr innocens they call them. Innocence—pure, childish 
innocence—being, indeed, their essential characteristic; and in that in- 
nocence lies all the refreshing enjoyment which they are capable of 
affording. Unlike the pretended relaxation of the card-table and its 
kindred, they do not, under the mocking title of play, quintessentialise 
the world’s mammon-worship. In them is no mimic reproduction of 
the sordid appetites and corroding anxieties that belong to the pursuit 
of wealth—no watchful eagerness to swell our gains—no sinking of 
the heart at apprehended loss—no wearing excercise of the faculties 
under the pressure of these feverish and grovelling impulses in baffling 
combinatory and shrewdly calculated ventures. They transport, on 
the contrary, to a utopia of equanimity, an ideal state of joy and 
innocence, a glimpse of the golden age—thet /ucus & non lucendo of 
poets (golden, because not curst with gold)—where no musty rules and 
rigid observances call down frowns on the infractor, but laws are made 
for the exquisite delight of breaking them. Commend us ever to the 
frank and genial pleasures of such games (unknown to the subtle Hoyle), 
where the stakes are a joint-stock of frolic, fun, and gaiety; our gains 
the gains of all ; our loss, haply, a little stiffness and self-conceit—better 
parted with than kept; and where the keen strife of wit with wit is a 
generous emulation for uncostly honours, to which defeat brings no 
pangs of envy, no sour griping of regret—while triumph becomes a 
general jubilee. Albeit, they remind us not of the base and unromantic 
phases of this work-a-day world, nor subject us with hypocritical play- 
fulness to its heaviest yoke; yet are they not without some reflex 
images of the realities of life. The philosopher, while he laughs and 
romps with the wildest of his little playmates, may yet discover, in the 
source of their matual merriment, a type of human folly; and in “ Hot 
Cockles,” “ Blindman’s Buff,” and “ Hunt the Slipper,” may carve out 
fantastic symbols of the ever-shifting scenes in the comedy of real life, 
On the first of these he may moralise to the effect that open-handed 
dealing is not always repaid by a similar return, but when our backs 
are turned, there are always numbers ready to inflict an injury ; while 
it teaches that the delinquent who strikes the blow unseen by his vic- 
tim, is not always safe from conviction, and that his “bold Roman 
hand” may betray itself by unmistakeable characteristics. In the 
second, he may discover an allegorical illustration of the truth, that the 
infirmities and misfortunes we incur by our own faults, render us in the 
world objects of derision, rather than pity; or he may see in the 
blindfold individual a lively image of love, whom all laugh and jeer at 
until they are caught, and become as helpless and ridiculous as 
themselves. 

As the French have given to these games of happy childhood their 
happiest designation, so likewise have they proved the most prolific and 
ingenious inventors of them, Scarcely any indeed with which we are 
are familiar, with the exception of the most iraditional and homely, 
whose antiquity is beyond research, but have been at various times 
transplanted from the social circles of the French. To them, ac- 
cordingly, we unhesitatingly recur for a further supply, and have here 
gleaned together a few of these innocent pastimes which appear to 
have escaped the extensive gathering already made for the supply, of 
our active import trade in French notions. It is not promised, how- 
ever, that all of them are new to England. 


THE LOTTERY, OR TOMBOLA. 


This is quite a modern introduction, and is generally found productive 
of much fun. It gives rise to a great deal of excitement, without the dis- 
advantage of rousing the vanity or the covetousness of the players, which 
are too often the moving springs of our amusements; while it leaves 
behind solid tokens, and visible remembrances of the past enjoyment; 
and our joyous laughter is made tributary to the comfort and happiness 
of the needy. It has, in short,so many recommendations, that it should 
be preserved from the fate of most novelties, which are allowed to fade 
into disuse, the more rapidly as they are adopted and launched into 
with eagerness. Let it be a custom among us which we “will not 
willingly let die.” Now for the conduct of the game. 

The mistress of the house who desires to set up a lottery, should have 
provided before-hand a number of fancy articles, toys, and elegant 
nicknackeries of various descriptions; and among these should be pre- 
pared one in particular destined to the discomfiture of some luckless 
expectant. This lot shouid be carefully enveloped in several wrappers 
of tissue paper and well laid up in cotton, and may consist of any 
absurd and childish, or worthless article. It should be placed the last 
according to the law of gradation observed with respect to the remain-~ 
ing lots, set out upon a table, and left uncovered. When the time of 
drawing has arrived, the master of the house takesa pack of cards, 
which he distributed among the drawers, according to their several 
wishes—an agreed price being set upon each card. When this is done, 
he takes another pack, from which a number of cards are drawn without 
being looked at, equal to the number of lots, and one is placed under 
each. He then turns up the remainder of the pack, laying down each 





card in succession and calling it out. The drawer who has a similar | 
card to the one called out, places his beside it. When the whole are 
thus gone through, those who remain holders of cards corresponding to 
those under the lots, are declaredthe winners; but of what, remains to 
be seen. The card under each lot is called out, beginning with the first ; 
and the drawer who holds a similar one, carries off the lot. Thus in 
succession through all the lots, until the last, or the great “sell” lot. 

So much for the technical arrangement of the game; now let us 
sketch its dramatic effect—the movement and excitement to which it 
gives rise. As one by one the cards in the drawers hand are pro- 
claimed worthless, the laugh at their disappointment stimulates them 
to make another venture, and a general bidding takes place for those 
that remain; and as their number diminishes, and the consequent pro- 
bability of any one ef them becoming a prize proportionately increases, 
they fetch higher and still higher prices. The anxiety—the mingled 
hope and fear with which all eyes are fixed on the card about to be 
turned up, are emotions which not the coolest and soberest of the com- 
pany can guard against; and when at last, the lots are distributed to 
the winners, the trepidation of each, lest his prize entitle him to the 
honour of contributing to the general mirth by being presented with 
the “sell,” and having deliberately to unfold layer after layer of paper 
and wool until he reaches the kernel of the mortifying joke which is 
cracked against him. 

The mistress of the house retains from the proceeds of the lottery the 
cost of the various articles drawn for, and the remainder is devoted to 
some charitable purpose. 

This plan is by far preferable to that of requesting the invited guest 
to contribute articles; this has the appearance of levying a tax in kind 
which might not be kindly taken, especally as many would be afraid 
to bring anything that might be considered poor or worthless. Another 
rock ahead to be avoide'l is selling the cards at too high a price, which 
may be distasteful to the pockets or temper of many of the players 
The more rich and generous will always have an opportunity of dis- 
playing these qualities by subsequently bidding for the chances of 


other players. 
GET OUT OF THAT. 

This is one of those games to which we have alluded as being em- 
blematic of some features of the every-day world—where each, in the 
struggle for a higher place, strives to supplant another, and inwardly 
wishes him to “get out out of that,” that he may succeed to his ad- 
vantages. Its principle is likewise the same which sets agoing the 
wheels of our great political machine—or rather its wheel, for, like a 
barrow, it should have only one—the common weal. The prime mi- 
nister being the fellow in the centre; and his party in the house, the 
spokesmen whose tendency, like the gentleman’s in Joe Miller’s re- 
nowned anecdote, is certainly to tire, as well as to turn. 

Our business, however, is not with political parties; nor does the 
mode in which they have practised the game of “ Get out of that ” time 
out of mind, require any description. In evening parties it proceeds 
thus:—The players seat themselves in a circle, with the exception of 
one who is deprived of his seat and stands in the centre. He is not 
content, however, toremain thus unprovided, and very unceremoniously 
proceeds to remedy his position. Advancing towards some one person 
in the circle, of whose seat he desires to possess himself, he politely 
requests him or her to “get out of that.” To the natural answer, 
“ What for?” he replies with perfect candour, “ Because you have such 
and such a thing (naming something), andI have not.” Whereupon the 
person so singled out, is obliged to get up and resign the coveted seat, 
and obtain another by adopting precise'y the same course. To render 
the game more animated, it is advisable to have two persons left 
standing—one of each sex—the lady addressing herself to the gentlemen, 
and vice versu. The players should take care they have not about them 
that which they name, as exclusively possessed by the person whom 
they address, and that they do not mention anything which has 
previously been named. A gentleman wishing to displace a lady, would 
designate her necklace, her ringlets, her flounces, her bracelets, in short 
all the constituent parts of her toilet; while the lady would, in the same 
manner, refer to the gentleman’s waistcoat, boots, studs, &c. If the 
game were limited to this, however, it would soon grow wearisome, and 
the players would be tempted to tell each other, in reference to it, to 
“Get out of that.” A certain amount of fancy and playful invention 
may be grafted on it, by introducing certain mental or personal 
qualities, real or imputed. As, for instance, a gentleman might request 
a lady to give up her place because she had an enchanting mixture of 
captivating grace and touching innocence, to the possession of which 
he could never aspire ;—and, on the other hand, a lady might unseat 
a gentleman on the plea that he was possessed of an amount of self- 
conceit and impudence which she would be very sorry to share with 
him. These little compliments may be varied in infinite ways, and 
sweetened or salted to the palate of the individual addressed— 
care being taken, however, to avoid wounding the susceptibilities of 


any one. 
THE LOTTERY OF ADVICE. 

There is another game which is susceptible of a philosophical appli- 
cation. Is not advice ever a lottery? When we ask it—a lottery, 
whether it will be worth having; when we give it—a lottery whether 
we shall be thanked for our pains, or our advice will be followed? Like 
physic, advice is frequently most unpalatable when most salutary ; but 
as in the game about to be described chance directs the stroke, if any 
such home-thrust be received, the wound soon heals, not, according to 
the surgical phrase, by the first intention, but by the want of any in- 
tention at all. 

To play this game you prepare your advice ready cut and dry on 
small slips of paper, mingling occasional blanks therewith, and jumbling 
them all together in a little bag. The person who takes charge of the 
bag and hands it round for each of the assembled company to dip 
into, must ask the person about to draw “What do you think of this 
advice?” Thedrawer must reply—“I think it is pleasant, or disagreeable, 
or well-judged, or blank.” The slip is then unfolded, and if the character 
of its contents has not been correctly guessed at, a forfeit is paid. This 
is generally the case; and when, moreover, the advice contained in the 
slip takes a satirical turn, not a little mirth is excited. We subjoin a 
few specimens of the sort of advice which may be given. 

1. If you took as much pains to conceal the deficiencies inside your 
head as you do outside, your conversation would appear less bold. 

2. If you were less sure of pleasing, you would be more sure to please. 

8. Your attentions to a certain young lady amount to persecution— 
your only chance of winning her approval is to leave them off. 

4, As abstinence is easier than moderation; you had better hold 
your tongue altogether. 

5. If you do not decide among your many admirers, it will be said 
that you are devoid of mind, or you would make it up. 


THE SHOEMAKER’S SHOP. 

The person who conducts this game, and is the disciple of St. Crispin 
himself, is honoured with the title of master, takes his seat in the centre 
of the circle formed by the other players, all of whom select some 
object or utensil appertaining to the trade of a shoemaker, which they 
are to represent—as, for instance, the awl, the waxed thread, the last, 
the leather-knife, the sole, the leather, the shoes, the boots, the nails, 
the hammer ; and even the names of persons and things more indirectly 
concerned, may be adopted—such as money, a customer, a shoe- 
binder, &c. 

Whenever, in the course of the game, the name adopted by one of the 
players is mentioned, he must immediately take the cue, and make 
some observation introducing the name of another object, who must 
chime in after the same fashion. Whenever the word shop is used, all 
the players must rise from their seats and say, “ Well! let us all go!” 
and they are not allowed to resume their seats until they have been 
mentioned each in turn. When ii is required to bring the game to a 
close the master says, ‘I shut up shop!” We may give the following 
as an example of the manner in which it may be played. 

The Master What’s the matter with your You look all in the 
dumps, shoe- binder ! 

Shoe-binder. Well! isn’t it enough to make one look so, to be all day 
here, binding shoes? 

Shoes. You’d find it harder if you had to stitch leather. 

Leather. 1 don’t know about that; she’d earn more money. 

Money. Yes, indeed: ah! without me, I should like to know what 
would become of the master ? 

Master. You’re a very necessary thing to be sure, but you’re depen- 
dent on the leather-knife. 





Leather-knife. That’s right, show that purse-proud fellow that he is 
not everything. Why he hasn’t so much merit as the waxed-thread. 





Wased-thread. You think yourself my betters I s ; x 
not even equal to the last. J r. initia 4 dca 

Last. Though last, not least. Remember I support the boots. 

Boots. You don’t support me any more than the sole. 

— I’d soon be off if I wasn’t made to stick to it by those cursed 
nails, 

Nails. And wouldn’t I too, if I wasn’t driven to it by the hammer. 

Hammer. I wouldn’t move if it wasn’t for the master. 

Master. Here’s a pretty to-do. When once pride gets into your heads 
it’s all up with the shop. 

All (getting up). Well! let’s all go. 

Master. Stop, you stupid dunderheads. You'll all be sorry for it. The 
nails (nails sits down) wont know what to do without the sole (sole 
sits down). The leather (leather sits a will hang dreadfully on 
hand without the awl (awl sits down), and the leather-knife; and how 
the boots would droop without the last, and the shoebinder’s heart 
would be in her shoes when she found there was no money. 

All the players thus named in succession resume their seats. Any 
blunders or omissions are of course visited with forfeits, 


THE MAGIC WAND. 


This is not so much a game as an elaborate trick requiring some pre- 
paration; and, like all similar amusements, it can only be performed 
once in the same party, as once the trick is known, it can give rise to 
no more forfeits—one great source of pleasure being, according to the 
Rochefoucault maxim, in the misfortune of our-friends: the amusement 
subsides to dullness. The chief actor or wizard, who wields the magic 
wand, must select two or three confederates, whom he initiates into the 
mysteries of his art. He then makes himself up with a shawl fora 
robe, a conical paper cap on his head, huge spectacles, and, in short, all 
the conventional appointments of a Zadkiel; and, standing in the mid- 
dle of the room, commences tracing imaginary circles in the air and on 
the floor with his wand, and muttering any high-sounding rigmarole, 
After a moment of profound reflection, he then touches one of his con- 
federates with the extremity of his wand, and commands him to go and 
place himself at the other end of the room, and when there to close his 
eyes with both hands. The confederate obeys, making a low bow, and, 
turning towards the company to show that he is securely blindfolded. 
The wizard then bids him collect his faculties, and endeavour to guess on 
which person the wand shall rest. He then touches several persons 
lightly with the wand on the shoulder, exclaiming each time, “ The wand 
moves,” “the wand moves; ” and, at last, resting it on the shoulder of 
the person who had spoken last, cries, “The wand rests!” The con- 
federate will immediately name the individual thus pointed out, who is 
a confederate also, and purposely speaks last. He then takes the place 
of the first confederate, and the wizard moves his wand round as 
previously; his accomplices, without any appearance of design 
exciting the company to talk. Silence is then enjoined and 
the magician’s wand is laid on the shoulder of the last speaker, ‘who is 
immediately named by the blindfolded confederate, whose place he then 
takes, and, in his vain attempts to guess in turn on whom the magic 
wand is resting, pays an unlimited amount of forfeits. Chance may 
perhaps favour him; and he is succeeded by another equally gifted seer 
who furnishes another abundant crop of forfeits). The magician, him- 
self, may subsequently assume the part of the seer, and resign his wand 
to a confederate, while he astonishes the assembly by the correctness of 
his divination. This feat, when skilfully performed, never fails of 
exciting the organ of wonder in the audience to an extraordinary 
degree ; while numbers will imagine they have discovered the secret, and 
seek to put their supposed discovery into practice—producing so many 
forfeits that it will be found difficult to dispose of them. The company 
may have their revenge when the trick is at last explained by clamouring 
for the burning of the witches or sorcerers, and, according as the dupe- 
makers are ladies or gentlemen, they are condemned to the extreme 
punishment of being kissed by all the gentlemen, or of singing a song, 
or performing some other act of penitence. 


JACK’S ALIVE. 

This is an old game and one that furnishes no occasion for the display 
of ready wit; in fact, it would be impossible to find the smallest peg 
whereon to hang an impromptu. Nor do we mention it on account of 
its novelty or intellectual merits; but because it furnishes another 
similitude to the ways of the world. “Jack,” the lighted scrap of paper 
which is passed round while still “alive” from hand to hand, and 
brings down confusion on the luckless one in whose hand it expires, 
has its prototype in many a famished pauper or union Jack who is 
hurried thrust on from parish to parish while yet the spark of life is 
in him, lest it expire within its bounds and bring obloquy on its autho- 
rities. ‘The resemblance is a melancholy one; but like the skeleton in 
the Egyptian festivals, let it teach a lesson and remind us to contribute 
to Jack’s Christmas cheer, that he may be kept alive till better luck 


befall. 
THE HEALTH OF CARDINAL PUFF. 

Among the forfeit games we may mention one with the above title, 
which we have never yet seen described in any collection, English or 
French. Whence it is derived, we have never been able to discover. 
nor to what particular Cardinal allusion is made under the name of 
Puff; though, had it been less ancient we might have made a shrewd 
guess. Certain it is, however, that the inventor of the game could 
have been no very enthusiastic admirer of the Cardinal in question 
or he would not have rendered it so difficult and arduous a task 
to drink his health. The candidate for the honour of drinking 
the health of Cardinal Puff, is accommodated with a chair, a 
table, and a glass of wine; and if he can, he goes through 
the following complicated ceremonial. He tirst proclaims aloud, “I 
drink the health of Cardinal Puff,” and takes his glass up with his 
thumb and one finger on the stem, takes one sip, and sets the glass 
down; then, with the first finger of each hand, he strokes the corres- 
ponding side of his upper lip, as though smoothing his moustache, raps 
successively once on the upper edge of the table, once on the under edge 
rises once on his seat, and stamps once with each foot successively, 
This is Part One of the ceremony. Part Two he commences by saying 
“I drink the health of Cardinal Puff! Puff!” taking the glass up this 
time with two fingers, sipping twice, setting the glass down twice, and so 
on using two fingers and doing twice throughout as was done only once. 
Part Three, and last, consists in saying “tl drink to the health of Car- 
dinal Puff! Puff! Poff!” taking the glass up between the thumb and 
three fingers, drinking off its contents, striking the edge of the glass on 
his left thumb nail thrice, after the ancient fashion of quafiing su 
naculum, setting the glass down thrice, stroking his moustache thrice 
with three fingers of each hand, rapping thrice with three fingers first 
on the upper then on the under edge of the table, rising thrice on his 
seat and stamping thrice with each foot successively. To set the game 
going, it is necessary that some one should have rehearsed the feat so 
as to be perfect in it, and thus be in a position to set the example to be 
followed by those who think their observation and memory good enough 
to go through with it. The attempt is almost invariably a failure, as 
something is sure to be altered or omitted in the strict order of the 
ceremonial; and for cach of these breaches a forfeit is exacted, and the 
health-drinker recommences until he finally achieves the feat without a 


blunder. 
THE COCK AND BULL STORY. 

Some degree of readiness of invention and fancy is necessary ‘n the 
person who is selected to conduct this game, and who is called the story- 
teller, and sits in the midst of the other players: each of whom adopts 
some particular trade or calling—the gentlemen, for instance, that of an 
ironmonger, a butcher, a carpenter, an apothecary, a shoemaker, a 
pastry-cook, &c.; and the ladies, that of a milliner, a haberdasher, a 
flower girl, &c. The story-teller then informs them, that when, in the 
course of the story he is about to tell them, he fixes his eyes on any one 
of them, that person must immediately name some object or article 
appertaining to the trade or profession chosen by him or her, and that 
without hesitation or repeating what has been named before: any in- 
fraction of this rule entailing a forfeit. The story-teller himself pays 
a forfeit, and yields his place to a successor, if he break down or commit 
any blunder in telling his story. To show the absurd effect that may 
be produced by this arrangement, we will suppose the story-teller to 
commence thus :— r 

Once upon a time a poor fisherman was seized by the press-gang, and 
sent tosea. He left behind him an affectionate wife and two dear little 
(looking at the pastrycooh) 

“Sausage Rolls!” 
children, whom he loved most tenderly. Their sorrow at being thus 
separated may be more easily imagined than described. Months rolled 
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on; but, far from consoling the poor sailor’s wife, time only added to her 
(looking at the shoemaker )}—— 

“ Upper leather!” a 
grief, for she received no tidings of her husband, who had left her quite 
unprovided with (looking at the carpenter)—— 

“Shavings!” P 
money. In spite of hard work, she was often unable to set a little 
(looking at the apothecary) 

** Spermaceti ointment!” 
bread before the children. One day, a poor man with a patch over one 
eye, and who appeared worn out with fatigue, came to her door, and 
asked for (looking at the ironmonger 

“A flat iron!’ 
anight’s lodging. The poor woman hesitated, but reflecting that she 
had nothing to steal, consented ; telling him at the same time she was 
sorry she could not offer him any (looking at the haberdasher ) 

“Tape!” 
ouppers The stranger said he did not mind; all he wanted was (Jook- 
ing at the milliner)—— 

“ A stomacher!” : 
to rest himself. So she made him up some (looking at the apothecary) — 

“ Pills!” 
straw in the corner of the room, and retired for the night with her 
(looking at the flower girl) 

© Tulips!” 4 
children. In the middle of the night she heard a strange noise, and 
looking through a chink in the door, saw the man sitting up, counting 
out a bag full of (looking at the carpenter) 

* Sawdust! ” . 
gold. Her heart beat at the sight, as she thought how happy a little 
of it would make her, and all sorts of wicked thoughts came into her 
(looking ut the haberdasher) 

“ Stockings!” 
head. However, she sighed, and stole back to her bed. In the morn- 
ing the man got up, and, thanking her, proceeded on his journey, but 
not without making her a handsome (/ooking at the milliner)—— 

“ Pelisse ! ” 
bow. She looked wistfully after him, for she had expected he would at 
least have given her a few (looking at the flower girl) —— 

“ Daffodils ! ” 
pence. On turning round, disappointed at his meanness, what should 
she see in the corner where he had lain but his (looking at the butcher )—— 

“Calf’s head!” 
bag of gold. Again the tempter prompted her to break one of the 
Commandments; but she resisted, and, seizing the (looking at the 
tronmonger )>—— 

“ Gridiron!” ‘ : 
bag, ran after him. She soon overtook him, and returned him his 
treasure. Upon which the poor man tore off his (looking at the 
apothecary )—— 

“ Blister!” 
patch, and exclaimed, “Behold! your long lost (looking at the shoe~ 
maker ) 

* Highlows!” 
husband. The delighted wife fell into her husband’s (looking at the pastry- 
cook) 

“Custard!” E 
arms, and they returned home arm-in-arm. The children jumped with 
delight about their papa, and were still more overjoyed when they were 
told they should have a good dinner, and might order what they liked. 
The dinner showed great diversity of tastes, for it consisted of (looking 
at all the players )}—— : 

“Tenpenny nails, cleavers, chisels, gallipots, top-boots, mantillas, 
jelly -bags, nightcaps, and polyanthuses.” 

The story may be drawn out in this fashion according to the fancy of 
the story-teller, and the taste of the players. 


THE PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 


If music is the food of love, noise in this game is the food of fun, and 
none whose nerves are susceptible, or whose ears are at all delicately 
strung, should come within a mile of where it is being played. It pro- 
ceeds in the manner and form following :—The players seat themselves 
and form a circle after the manner of the military band in Kensington 
Gardens, each adopting an instrument of which he is the imaginary 
performer. One chooses the violin, and draws his right hand ward 
and forward over his extended left arm; another the horn, and puffs 
out his cheeks, imitating the acting of a horn-player; another the 
piano, and strums with his hands upon his knees; another the harp, 
taking a chair or any other suitable piece of furniture to figure as an 
Erard ;—and so on through as many instruments as there are performers, 
some of them being absurdly out of place in an orchestra, such as a 
jew’s-harp, pan-pipes, and a hurdy-gurdy. Drums, tambourines, 
cymbals, triangles, and all sorts of noisy instruments may be introduced 
if the assembly be numerous enough, and add marvellously to the 
general effect. “ Each player must imitate the action, and, as well as he 
is able, the sound proper to the instrument on which he is supposed to 
be an executant, adopting any particular tune best suited to its peculiar 
character; and the utmost ardour and enthusiasm must be thrown into 
the various gestures of the performers. The spectacle which is then 
presented by this orchestra of imaginary musicians, all playing, con 
furore, is irresistibly ludicrous, and renders the gravity, which is 
prescribed on pain of a forfeit, a sheer impossibility. In the midst of 
the circle the conductor takes his post, a-straddle on a chair, with the 
back before him, in such a sort as to figure a desk, on which he beats 
time. He may get himself up after the similitude of the great Monsieur 
Jullien ; whose attitudes and gestures, at the most excited pitch of his 
last “ universal smash” polka, may be adopted as a model, but will need 
no exaggeration to be made as amusing as those of the orchestra which 
he directs. In the midst of the indescribable confusion of sounds over 
which he triumphantly presides, the conductor suddenly singles out one 
of the performers, and asks him why he is at fault. The individual so 
addressed must at once, and without a moment’s hesitation, give some 
answer corresponding to the nature of his instrument :—for instance, the 
fiddler may say his bow wanted rosin, the harp-player that one of the 
strings had broken, the clarionet-player that his instrument was broken- 
winded. Any failure to do this, or any repetition of an excuse 
previously given, entails a forfeit. 


THE DOCTOR. 

To play this game it is not necessary, as might be supposed, to have 
taken a degree, or to have passed the College of Surgeons. The prescrip- 
tions of our doctor are distributed hap-hazard like those of the 
ingenuous medical gentleman mentioned in the preface of Don Guzman 
d’Alfaroche, who carried a large assortment about in a bag, and when 
consulted, pulled out the first that came to hand, which he delivered to 
the patient, piously ejaculating, “ Heaven send you a good one.” The 
individual who personates the doctor, takes his place to the right of the 
semicircle formed by the other players who are all presumed to be his 
patients. Beginning with the one next to him, he gives a consultation 
to each ia succession, going through the usual business of feeling the 
pulse, poking the ribs, and auscultating, and asking questions, as to 
their various complaints—the origin of which he attributes to any absurd 
cause, such as over-eating, love, catching cold from talking to a very 
frigid young lady, &c. €@ must pronounce it to be something with a 
very bard crack-jaw name, real or manufactured—as for instance, 
elephantiasis, peripneumonia, and prescribe a number of drugs with 
equal unpronounceable designations, at the same time taking down a note 
of each prescription. When he has gone through the whole number, he 
calls upon one of the players to tell him what is the matter with any of 
his patients whom he names, and what he should advise as a remedy. 
The person so called on must repeat exactly the name given to the 
patient’s complaint, and the drugs prescribed. If he is plucked in his ex- 
amination, which is generally as sure to be the case as though he were 
before a board of real examiners, a forfeit is the penalty. ‘Lhe painful 
effurts of those who are uninitiated to the bard words which medical men 
bandy with each other, to retain and pronounce them, and the ludicrous 
way in which some are distorted, will make the doctor’s visit more 
amusing than it is generally found. 


THE LOVERS’ EXERCISE. 
The gentleman who has to perform the part of drill sergeant selects a 


lady, and places himself in the centre of the room; the other gentle- 
men, likewise, choose a partner, and range themselves in a line before 
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the first couple. The sergeant then advances towards the troops, and, 
with a military accent, gives the following words of command :—‘ Eyes 
right!” “ Attention!” “Take ladies’ hands!” “Arms round ladies’ 
waists!” “ Right-about: face!” “ Make ready!” “Present!” “Fire!” 
The sergeant executes every movement himself as he commands it, and 
at the last very intelliyible figure of speech, salutes his lady—the same 
manceuvre being performed by the whole of the troops. The effect is 
extremely martial and inspiring. 


TUNING THE ORGAN. 

The person who has to enforce this penance takes the part of the 
organist, and condemns the penitent to perform that of hi: assistant. 
Both stand in the centre of the circle, and request the ladies to stand 
upright on their chairs. When they hav+ complied, they are told that 
they must consider themselves organ pipes. The organist then says, 
there is to be a grand musical festival to-morrow, and he must tune 
his organ. So saying, he presses one finger of his left hand against 
the left side of his nose, and utters a long nasal sound, which he en- 
deavours to make as like as he can to that of a tuneless organ-pipe. 
The lady towards whom he advarces while discoursing this eloquent 
music, must answer him in the same tone, and imitating his action, 
which she will find it difficult to do with suitable gravity. “That 
won’t do,” says the organist, with a profoundly knowing air. “That’s 
not the note.” Then turning to the penitent, he tells him to set that 

ipe right. The process of setting the pipe right, consists in taking the 
ady up in his arms and transferring her to another chair. The organist 
tepeats the same performance with another lady; imposing on the 
assistant the same laborious task until every lady has been moved 
from her chair, when the assistant, who is nearly dead with fatigue, is 
happy to hear that the organ is tuned. 


IT WAS I. 


The person on whom this penance is imposed, must arm himselt with 
the most impenetrable stoicism, for he will have to run the gauntlet 
through a fire of sarcasms, and satirical innuendoes, to which he is 
obliged to lay himself open, and must actually point the weapon against 
his own breast, in a self-torturing spirit, worthy of a Hindoo or a 
Catholic penitent. His task is simply to ask every player in succession, 
“What did you see this morning, or this evening—in the street or at 
the play?” and soon. To the answer which is given, whatever it may 
be, he is bound to answer “It was I.” Thusif it be, “I saw a gentle- 
man who, bought at other persons’ valuation, and sold at bis own, 
would realise a handsome fortune ;” or, “I saw a man sneaking 
down an area to make cupboard love to the cook ;” or “I saw a monkey 
playing tricks on an organ”—to all he must make the same humiliating 
confession. Happy and favoured may he deem himself if, while in this 
pillory of topsy-turvy compliments, some fair hand throw him a delicate 
bouquet, instead of a bad egg. 


THE PRUSSIAN SOLDIER. 


This penance is peculiarly a gentleman’s, and is one of the least | 


satisfactory to the performer. Why the military gentleman who is 
called upon to pertorm so accommodating a part for his friends, should 
be a Prussian, is not easy to see—unless, perhaps, because he is likely to 
look rather blue during the proceeding. The penitent must accoutre 
himself in the best way he can; taking a stick,or any other convenient 
implement to represent a musket. He must then, without uttering a 
word, place himself before one of the ladies, present arms to her, and 
stamp twice or thrice with his feet on the ground. The lady must 
immediately get up and follow the soldier, who conducts her to the other 


end of the apartment, where he leans his ear towards the lady, who 
whispers in it the name of any gentleman on whom she has fixed her 
mind. The soldier then proceeds with the same gravity, and observing 
the same strict silence, towards the gentleman, to whom he presents arms, 
accompanying the ceremony by stamping on the floor as before. The 
gentleman rises and joins the lady, accompanied by the soldier, who, 
when she has been saluted by the gentleman, conducts her to her place, 
presents arms, and returns to receive the gentleman’s orders. This 
goes on through a series of gallant invitations obsequiously conveyed by 
the soldier, until some lady takes pity on him and invites him to become 
the favoured party, when he immediately puts down his musket, salutes 
the lady, and conducts her back to her seat. 


THE LEARNED PIG. 

The person whose privilege it is to enforce the penance of the learned 
pig, may reserve for himself the part of the master of that wonderful 
animal, or may select any other member of the assembly who is likely 
to acquit himself of the task with most effect. The impersonator of the 
learned pig must walk upon all fours, and must obey the commands of 
his master, imitating the gait and grunt of that interesting quadruped 
to the best of his mimetic powers; while the master must introduce him 
to the assembly with all the usual jargon and flourish of a showman. 
“ This, ladies and gentlemen, is the celebrated learned pig, Toby, of 
which you ’ve all read so much in the Times newspaper. He has been 
offered the situation of editor of that journal, and likewise private secre- 
tary to Prince Albert; but refused these handsome offers, preferring to 
travel about in a caravan like the wild Arab of the desert. He was 
made a Doctor of Civil Law on account of his general acquirements and 
knowledge of the world, and corresponds with all the learned societies of 
Europe. He can read the human heart like a playbill, and wiil tell the 
age of any lady more correctly than the lady herself. Now, Mr. Toby, 
please to point out which of these young ladies is most fond of flirting.” 

The learned pig has then to go round, carefully examining all the 
ladies in succession, grunting and sniffing at them with his snout, and 
finally squatting himself down before one of them. This proceeding is 
generally accompanied by roars of laughter at the expense of the lady 
who receives this unenviable distinction. The master may, in the 
same manner, call upon the learned pig to point out the acute gentle- 
man who left, an evening party, taking away a new hat, and leaving an 
old one, and so on; fixing as many playful charges on the company as 
may be found entertaining. The quadrupedal attitude of the learned 
pig will generally suggest as brief a display of his sagacity as possible. 


THE DEAF MAN. 
This penance is almost as severe and mortifying as the last. The 
person on whom this temporary infirmity is imposed must stand out in 





the middle of the room, and to all that is said must answer three times 
following : “I am deaf; 1 can’t hear!” The fourth time, however,the 
answer must be “I can hear.” The fun to all but the unfortunate 
| Victim is for the first three times to make the deaf man some very 
agreeable proposal, such as bringing a lady to him and asking him to 
salute her, to which he is obliged to turn a deaf hear ; while the fourth 
time he is requested to perform scme humiliating act, such as to take 
a lady to another gentleman to salute, sing a comic song, recite extem- 
pore verses in praise of the lord mayor, dunce a hornpipe, &c.; and to 
all these agreeable invitaticns his ears must be suddenly open. In fact, 
he must illustrate exactly the inverse of the old proverb, “none so deaf 
as those who wont hear.” He is not obliged to accede to the requests 
| that are made to him in the intervals of his deaf fit. This would be 
| too severe. 












































A CHRISTMAS MAZE, 


THE instructions for this seasonable fireside Amusement are as follow :— 
The Traveller must enter at the opening at the foot, and must pass 
between the lines forming the road to the Castle in the middle. There 
are no bars in the route: one road crosses another by means of a 
bridge, so that care must be taken that, in following the route, the 
traveller does not stray from one road to another, and thus lose the 


track. For instance, on entering, be will have to pass under a bridge 
of another road crossing over his path ; in continuing the route he wiil 
next pass over a bricge crossing another roxd .and thus continue bis 
course, A little practice will accus om the traveller to the method of 
the Maze. It is not a fair test of th «merits of the Maze to comme: : 
from the centre ; but the traveller will be at full liberty, when he |. s 
entered the Castle, to get out again if he can. 
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THE VILLAGE WAITS. The loud winds, hushed—in love, not fear— Shall hear sweet carols in their sleep, 
Sink whispering round the holly-stem, And midst their dreamings cry—“ Amen!” 


Soft as when toned on Christ’s own ear 
Each angel voice ef Bethlehem. UR.ate oe Soy ee 
Tue village world is all a-tune: Is voiceful as a breathing sound ; 
The bees are singing in their hives ;* On such an eve the strains that pour And sighs from many a household nook 
This one blest night beneath the moon From every lowly hamlet spire, Turn prayers upon the hallowed ground . 
The silenced robin’s note revives; From village street, or cottage door, A once dark world, made pure as snow, 
The wearied wings of echo tire: | Shows white to heaven ; and Heaven shall hear 
* It was an ancient superstition that on Christmas-eve the bees sang | The storm-bowed sailor on the deep, The faintest murmur of her woe, 
in their hives. | And sea-rocked babes, and aged men, The lightest dropping of her tear. 


BY MRS. T. K. HERVEY. 
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THE VILLAGE WAITS.——DEAWN BY B, FOSTER. 


Young men and maidens shall go sing, Sound, sound with voice, and sound with string, O! sacred love, and sacred song, 
And children, that, with new-sprung heart, Through this night’s moon, and morrow’s sun; Glad stars, and music-breathing night, 
Are Christ’s belovéd . earth shall ring Bid ransomed souls their offerings bring, Go hand-in-hand—a rapturous throng— 
His praise who hath no counterpart ; : Till music and deep prayer are one! A glorious band in God’s great sight! 
Who pitieth the pitiless, Through all the hours glad anthems swell Mute aspect of the holy earth 
Who weepeth where the mourners weep, To hail on earth the Christ new-found, Be mute no more, but holier still— 
Who turneth not from guilt’s distress, And call the witness-stars to tell Throned in the light of this new birth— 
Who walketh on the unstained deep ! How God’s full day of love was crowned! This offspring of Divinest Will! 
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SNOWBALLING. 

BY EDMUND H. YATES. 
On! wearied with this daily grind, 
This wear and tear of brain and mind, 
This conflict with the world unkind, 
I pity him who does not find 

Some pleasure in a school; 
Who does not in each youthful scene 
Recall some thoughts which once have been 
His chief delight ; the village green 
On which he played (although I ween, 

Perchance, but played the fvol). 


The cricket-ground, the wall for fives, 
The bumping-block (oh! he who strives 
For gain within these human hives 
Will find, if he the fight survives, 

E’en rougher + umps than those) ; 
And, more than all,the garden mound, 
Whereon he toek his “ vantage ground,” 
And gathered ruddy troops around, 

To fight among the snows. 


The sides are ranged, the ground is planned, 
The wall is built ; behind it stand 
The troops defensive, such a band! 
Each boy a snowball in his hand, 
And valour in his eye ; 
Each is prepared the worst to brave— 
For courage comes before we shave, 
What British boy would be a slave 
When “ Forward” is the cry ? 


And now the rival troops engage, 

Besiegers mimic warfare wage ; 

Jack Wilson, the astute and sage, 

Contrives by tricks, in Gamp called “ bage,” 
To gain the rampart wall: 

Ha, ha! he’s down; the boaster proud ! 

For Tomkinson, ’mid laughter loud, 

Pushes him backward ’mongst the crowd, 
Which does but jeer his fall. 


Stragglers from either side are out, 
Pepp'rirg with balls each country lout, 
Each red-cloaked dame, or farmer stout— 
Respecting not the beadle’s gout, 

French teacher’s execrations ! 
His “* mille diables!” he may roar, 
“"Cré nom!” and “ sacre !” forth may pour, 
He but receives a dozen more, 

To show. the love of nations. 


You call it mischief! Is our life 

So truly free from party strife, 

From broils so clear, of peace so rife, 

That gun and pistol, sword and knife, 
Are things to us unknown. 

Have we such feeling for distress ? 

Is fun mixed with our bitterness ? 

Do we, though fighting, love not less 
The hand ranked ’gainst our own? 


For my part,no! The daily grind 

Is more severe, the friends less kind ; 

More hard the wear and tear of mind; 

Less pleasant sympathy I find 
Than when I was at school: 

Then wonder not my thoughts have strayed, 

To what is in this sketch portrayed, 

One of the games at which I played— 
Perchance though, played the fool. 








PRINCESS ILSE. 
A CHRISTMAS TALE OF THE HARTZ MOUNTAINS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY L. F. SIMPSON. 


At the time of the Flood, when all the waters of the earth rushed 
together, climbed the hills, and with their waves rolled above the 
highest mountain-tops, there was a fearful disorder among the waters; 
and when, finally, the Lord took compassion upon the poor Earth, and 
allowed the clear light of heaven to break through the grey veil of 
the clouds, and commanded the waters to separate from each other 
and find their way back into their valleys, surely neither stream nor 
streamlet could have found its own old bed had not legions of kind angels 
descended upon earth and led them carefully into the right path. 

As the summits of the mountain ranges gradually appeared from out 
the flood, the angels descended on all sides, slowly, into the valleys, 
driving the waters before them. And as they descended, deeper and 
deeper, they organised the course of rivers and streams, defined the 
limits of the sea, and enclosed the lakes within rocky boundaries, or 
sreen belts of wood and meadow. With broad brooms and besoms of 
sunbeams they swept along the damp earth, brushed the mud off the 
grasses, dried the heavy foliage of the trees; and so busily were 
they employed over their work, that the clouds of watery dust 
they stirred up hung like a veil of mist in the gulleys of the 
aountains, 

Tuer labour had lasted many days, and was nearly completed, when 
a weary Angel sat resting himself upon one of the highest points of the 
Alps. The spot commanded a wide prospect towards north and south, 
towards east and west; and the Angel looked thoughtiully down upon 
the green Earth, which had risen again so fresh and lovely from out 
the flood of Sin. “ How beautiful it is!” he thought—* how glorious 
in its purity!—but will it always remain so pure? Will not all the 
misery and filth of Sin, which has been washed away by these great 
waters, again accrue? Will the black finger of Sin never again leave 
its dark impress upon the fair countenance of the purified Earth?” A 
deep prophetic sigh heaved in the breast of the good Angel, and he 
turned away his dazzled eyes from the morning sun, which, blood-red, 
was rising in the horizon. He cast a long look on the side where the 
streams of Germany had taken their downward path. He saw them 
gliding along in the distance: the great rivers in the van, the smaller 
streams following them, and a legion of streamlets and rivulets joy - 
ously hurrying on in the rear. He rejoiced to see how well they were 
led—how all disorder had vanished, and how every stream and source, 
however small and unimportant, had been attended by some kind 
angel, who had directed it what course to take, when, with doubt and 
hesitation, it had run aside, and carefully guarded it when it too 
thoughtlessly bounded over the rocks. He saw the jovial Rhine, 
wreathed with vine-leaves, hastening along; and he fancied he heard 
in the distance his exulting shout as he greeted his beloved Moselle, 
eon wreathed with grapes also, came, blushing as a bride, to meet 

im. 

Onward and onwards the waters rolled—their splash and roar re- 
echoed in the distance, when the solitary angel on the mountain top 
was suddenly startled by another sound. He heard a violent sobbing 
and gentle splashing close to him. He arose, and, turning the corner 
of a rock from whence the sound proceeded, he found a young water- 
spring, wrapped in a white veil, bubbling and sobbing bitterly, lying 
upon the ground. With compassion he bent over her, and having 
raised her gently and put asice her veil, he recognised the little Ilse, 
for whom a green bed had been prepared low down in the valleys of the 
Hartz. ‘“ Poor child,” said the kind Angel, “have you been left here 
all alone on the rough rocks?—have all the others left, and not one 
of them though: of taking you aiong with them?” Little Ilse tossed 
her head, and periiy replied, “1 have not been turgotten—old Mistress 
Weser* waited for me a long time, and beckoned and called to me to 
come; and Ecker and Ocker + wanted to take me with them, but I 
would not go with them, even should I have to perish here all alone, 
Shall I descend into the valleys, like a common streamlet, to do ser- 
vice in the plains, to quench the thirst of oxen and sheep, and wash 
their clumsy feet—I, the Princess Ilse! Ouly look at me—if I am 





t Two other rivers. 


* Die Weser—a river, 











not of the noblest race! My father is a sunbeam, and the pure air my 
mother; my brother is the diamond, and my beloved darling little 
sister is the dewdrop on the rosebud. The waves of the Flood have 
carried me up toa giddy height ; 1 have been allowed to wash the snowy 
crests of the kings of mountains, and the first sunbeam that broke 
through the clouds has embroidered my dress with spangles. I ama 
Princess of the purest water, and truly cannot descend into the valley 
I, therefore, concealed myself, and pretended to be asleep, and old 
Weser, and the silly rills, who do not know better than to rush into her 
arms, at last went away mumbling.” 

The Angel shook his head sadly at the long speech of little Ilse, and 
looked earnestly and searchingly into her pale little face; and, after 
gazing firmly into her large, childish blue eyes, which were glistening 
with anger, he discovered in their clear depths dark spots, and accer- 
tained that a dangerous guest had taken up his abode and played his 
pranks in the head of little Ilse. The little demon of Pride had 
taken possession of it, had driven out all pious thoughts, and ma- 
liciously grinned at the good angel out of the eyes of poor little Ilse. 
The little demon of Pride has turned the head of many a silly chiid, 
even when not a Princess of the purest water, and the compassionate 
Angel, aware of the danger she incurred, determined to save Ilse, at 
all price. 

In his eyes, which could see so far, Princess Ilse was only a naughty 
child, and therefore he did not address her as “your Highness,” or 
“your Grace,” but simply as dear Ilse. “ Dear Ilse,” then said the Angel, 
“but if it was your own free choice to remain here, and not go with 
the other waters to the valleys, you ought to be perfectly satisfied at 
— here, and I cannot understand what you are crying and sobbing 
about. 

“ Alas!” replied Ilse, “when the waters had gone away, dear Angel, 
the whirlwind came here to sweep the mountains, and when he saw me 
he got into a great rage, he scolded and abused and shook me, and tried 
to throw me over that rock into a deep dark abyss, where daylight 
never penetrates. I begged and wept, and trembling pressed myself 
close up to the rock ;—at fast I succeeded in escaping from his powerful 
arms, and hid myself here in this fissure in the rock.” 

“ And as you will not always succeed,” said the Angel, “for the 
whirlwind keeps good order here, and carries a good broom—you must 
see, dear Ilse, that it was very silly of you to remain here all alone, and 
you will follow me willingly if I will lead you to good old Weser and 
your young companions.” 

“By no means!” exclaimed little Ilse; “I am a Princess, and I will 
remain here!” 

“Tse,” said the Angel, with his mild mellow voice, “dear little Tse, 
I mean it well with you, and you must love me also a little, and be a 
good child. Do you see yon morning cloud floating in the blue 
heavens? I will tell it tostop here and we will both enter it; you can 
Jay your head on its soft cushions, and I will sit near you; and the cloud 
will take us down speedily into the quiet valleys, where the other 
streamlets are. I will there place you in your green bed and remain 
ral you, and I will give you pleasant dreams and tell you amusing 
tales’ 

But Princess Ilse was incorrigibly obstinate, and with increased 
vehemence and disdain, she exclaimed: “ No, no, I will not descend, I 
will not go to the valley ;’—and when the Angel approached her and 
with gentle violence endeavoured to take her in his arms, she struck at 
him and spurted water into his face. 

The Angel sat down sadly on the ground, and the silly little Princess 
retired to the hollow in the rock and congratulated herself at having 
shown so much spirit, and at having given short and negative answers 
- the Angel, who onceagain endeavoured to persuade her to accompany 

im. 

When the good Angel saw that ali his loving efforts were of no avail 
with little Ilse, that the demon of Pride held all her reason captive, he 
left the lost child with a sigh, and returned to his companions who were 
still hard at work. 

Princess Ilse when she found herself again alone, determined to enjoy 
her high dignity to the utmost. She glided out of the hole in the rock, 
placed herself on a projecting point, spread out her vapoury garments 
in broad folds and hoped that the adjacent mountains would bow to her 
in homage, and that the clouds would advance towards her and kiss the 
hem of her garment. But nothing of the sort occurred, however proud 
her little Highness looked, At last she grew tired of sitting all alone, 
and felt very sad, and plaintively muttered to herself; “I could 
have borne a little annoyance, as in keeping with my high station; but 
even a Princess is not bound to bear so much.” And as evening came 
on, and the sun set, and in the distance the noise of the approaching 
whirlwind became audible, the poor little Princess shed tears of fear ; 
and although she felt proud at having shown so much firmness in not 
following the Angel, her self-love, however sweet, did not counter- 
balance her fear of the whirlwind. 

It became darker and darker, thick heavy mists rose from the hollows, 
thunder rumbled in the distance, and little Ilse thought she would have 
died from very fear, her breath beat quick in the heavy hot atmosphere 
around her. Suddenly a pale ray ot light flashed in the dark night, 
and when Ilse looked up trembling, she beheld before her the tall dark 
figure of a man wrapped in the folds of a large red cloak, who, bowing 
deeply, thus addressed her: “ Most gracious Princess!” Such greeting 
was sweet music in the ears of little Ilse, and she suppressed her fear of 
the strange disagreeable figure, and hearkened to the enticing words 
addressed to her. 

The dark man said that he had been for a loug time near her, that 
he had heard her conversation with the Angel, and rejoiced that she had 
not hearkened to him. He could not understand how any one could 
propose taking so much loveliness and beauty, so charming a little 
Princess down to the flat earth and bury her alive in cark valleys. 
He spoke to her of the splendid future that was in store for her, if 
she would allow him to serve her; he described a pleasant country seat 
he possessed on one of the highest and most glorious mountains of 
Germany; he would take her there, surround her with a brilliant court, 
and all the splendour and brilliancy due to her high rank; she should 
there live in joys and pleasures high above all the waters and rivulets 
of the universe. The heart of little Ilse beat high in joyful expectation 
of the fulfilment of all these fine promises. And when the strange man 
threw open his cloak and drew forth a large golden goblet, the stem of 
which was richly set with jewels, and placed it betore the Princess, 
politely requesting her to step into it, that he might carry her to his 
beautiful mounta.n on the Brocken, where numberless maids of honor 
were already preparing festivals in her honor, her little Highness was 
so overcome that all consideration vanished. In joyful haste, with both 
feet at once, she leapt into the golden goblet, so that the waters 
jumped up and a few drops fell upon the hand of the dark man, where 
they were immediately scorched up and a burning pain shot through 
the whole frame of poor little Ilse. 

Frightened, the poor child darted towards the rim of the goblet, as 
if with the intention of jumping out, and looked up timidly into the 
face of the strange man. But he burst into a hoarse laugh, seized the 
goblet with a powerful hand, commanded the whirlwind to go on before 
that little Ilse might not fear its approach, and swift as an arrow, 
they hastened through the air. And Ilse, as the pain had soon subsided, 
was quieted, and allowed herself to be carried away. She little thought 
that she had given herself up to the Evil One, when she jumped into the 
golden cup which he held out for her. Now and then, it is true, 
she had qualms of fear as they dashed on through the dark night; and 
when the goblet was shaken by the rapid motion, little Ilse trembled 
and huddled close to the polished sides, drew her garments close around 
her; and took care that not another drop should be spilt—for she knew 
now what pain it would give her. 

The night cleared up, and the moon arose s'owly as they arrived at 
the Brocken. founds of revelry and boisterous mirth greeted them; a 
motley group of wonderful figures was passing to and fro. The Lord 
of the brocken commanded silence, placed the cup containing little Isle 
upon a great stone, as upon a throne, and bid his gay vassals form a 
circle round her, and do her homage as Princess of the Waters. 

This was a glorious moment for little Isle, who felt that she was now 
in her proper place. Proudly she raised herself, in a graceful column 
of water within the golden goblet, and with dignity graciously greeted 
those around her, and, half ashamed, hung her little bead, when an 
“oh!” of admiration sounded from the circle. But this was not the 
hour of humility for Ilse with the demon of Pride in her head. A soft 
enchanting music resounded, and the delighted little Princess tubbled 
and danced in the polished vase, shook her waving locks, and Jet the 
pearly drops fall back again sparkling into the cup. ‘Ihe good-natured 
old full Moon, who is not very particular, and shines upun all things, 
good and bad, could not help placing a wreath of sparkling silver stars 





upon the vain child’s head, and his broad mouth grinned broader than 
ever, with intense delight, when little Ilse nodded to him with a sweet 


smile of thanks. But there were eyes in the Devil’s court, which did 
not look upon the dancing little Ilse with delight and admiration: 
there was many a little heart in that company which deemed itself the 
most beautiful and the most charming Princess, and looked upon the 
triumph of another with jealousy and envy. Two such little witches 
went quite close up to the golden cup, and mocked little Ilse, and said 
impertinent things to her face. “See how she twists about, and tries to 
look graceful,” said one ; ‘and she is so thin and vapoury, that you can 
see through her.” I should like to know how the pale beauty will de- 
mean herself when she has to dance with the Whirlwind, and let her- 
self be whirled round by him as we are,” said the other, contemptuously, 
shrugging her shoulders; “ and it will take her a life-time to learn how 
to ride upon a broomstick. But hark! the gongs and cymbals are 
striking up. We have a merry circle to dance, to stamp the ground, 
and dry up a morass for a dwelling for the pale Ilse. Then, all her 
finery will be over, and she must be our most obedient servant as Prin- 
cess Cooking-water.” 

Little Ilse, who had heard all that was said, had lost all taste for 
dancing at the ill-natured speeches of the young Witches. She sat 
quite quietly at the bottom of the cup, and watched the wild figures as 
they sallied forth in procession to the other side of the mountain, and 
formed a circle for dancing, and pondered upon what the tuunting 
words of the bad Witches really meant. The allusion to the Whirlwind 
had annoyed her considerably ; but the morass and Princess Cooking~ 
water were a source of serious alarm to her. No one had hitherto 
called her Princess Cooking-water; and she, who was to reign here, 
surely, was not meant to serve the Witches. She already thought of 
questioning the Lord of the Brocken on the subject, who was just then 
approaching her; but, before she could speak, he stood near her, and 
dipped his finger into the middle of the cup, which made little Ilse 
tremble all over with pain. But the Devil laughed and said: “ The 
night is fresh, most gracious Princess; you are shivering with cold, and 
will freeze in this flat cup? I am preparing a warm rocking-cradle 
for you by yonder fire, where you may rest and warm yourself. If you 
will condescend to turn your bright face in that direction you will see 
how valiantly my head cook is stirring up the fire, and throwing pretty 
play-things into your bed, that you may not find time heavy on your 
hands. Let me carry you over there.” 

Little Ilse looked in the direction she was told, and beheld a huge 
iron caldron hung above a blazing fire, which crackled and flamed 
most lustily. But the old hag who presided over it, was oi so hideous and 
repulsive an aspect, and the toys she threw into the caldron were so 
extraordinary, that little llse, who had already become distrustful, did 
not allow herself to be carried there at once, and said she should like to 
look at the dancing a little longer; she enjoyed the fresh air, she 
said, and the golden goblet answered all the purposes of a balcony ; 
was far enough off not to be annoyed by the dust; and she could see all 
that was going on, and was very much amused. 

The Devil thought he would not disturb her pleasure, and said he 
would return in an hour and fetch her; and, so saying, he left her, and 
joined the dancing crew. 

The little Princess began to feel very dreary and sad, all alone, as she 
sat and watched, first the wild gestures of the weird dancers, then the 
fire and the caldron, into which she now plainly saw that the old hag 
threw in all sorts of disgusting animals—spiders, and toads, and snakes, 
and lizards, and bats, which she caught in the air as they hovered over 
the fire, and cracked their wings before throwing them, with wild ges- 
tures, into the caldron. A feeling of intense horror overcame little 
Isle at the company she had got into; and when she thought that she 
would be put in the caldron to warm, it became quite clear to her what 
the Witches meant when they mocked her, and called her “ Princess 
Cooking-water.” In mortal agony she pressed her two tender little 
hands together, drew her veil close over her pale little face to stifle the 
scream which rose to her lips from her anguished heart. “Oh!” 
she sighed, with tears, “had I but followed the Angel! he meant it 
well with me.” And when she had cast a despairing glance around, 
and saw that she was left all alone on that side of the mountain, that 
all the witches and demons were dancing on the other side, or hovering 
round the fire, the thought of flight rushed across her mind. “ Away 
away!” she muttered,” “no matter where;” and, quick as the 
thought, she leaped up to the rim of the goblet, let her white little feet 
and vapoury garments hang over it; and, still holding fast with both 
hands, she looked anxiously round to see that no one was watching 
her. 

But no one was paying attention to the little Princess; only the good- 
natured old Moon stood aloft and smiled at her with unmoved counte- 
nance. But she looked up to him with tears in her eyes, with such an 
imploring childish look—one of her little fingers on her lipsp—that surely 
he could never have the heart to betray her, should he by any chance be 
asked what had become of little Ilse? 

As soon as little Ilse was sure that she was unobserved, she let her- 
self drop gently on to the ground. But the goblet was high, and the 
block of granite, upon which it was placed, still higher, and, with all 
the precaution in the world, she made a little splash as she touched the 
ground; and, in great fear, lest she should have been heard, she glided, 
trembling, under two large stones. She had modestly taken off her 
wreath of stars, and left itin the cup. Courtly life had been anything 
but pleasant to her, and now was no time to think of being a Princess, 
but to endeavour to escape as quietly and expeditiously as possible. 

She clung tremblingly close to the stones, and begged of them to 
protect her; and the old stones, who had never felt such young and 
beating life against their hard breasts, felt themselves wonderfully 
touched, and closed around the Princess, so that no eye, not even that 
of the Moon, could discern her. They then pointed out to ber a hole 
in the earth, and she made herself as slim as she could, and crept into 
it, and found in the soft cushions of earth which covered the stony ribs 
of the mountain on that side a long gallery, in all probability the work 
of some field-mouse. Little Ilse groped her way along it in the dark, 
and found that the gallery led down the mountain. She had already 
gone a considerable distance, when the gallery became wider and un- 
even: it appeared to lead through loose stones, and some turned 
over beneath her feet, and rolled on before her down the mountain. 
She still glided on in the dark; but now and then she felt a sharp 
breath of air through the crevices, and the path, after a very steep de- 
clivity, suddenly appeared to terminate altogether, and she beheld the 
clear sky, with a star glittering here and there, which threw a pale 
light, and displayed a mass of big and little stones, among which no 
more path was visible. The wild music and the howling and dancing 
of the witches of the Brocken again burst upon her ear, and little Il:e 
who had hesitated for a moment, not knowing which path to take, 
aroused by these sounds, sprang forward in haste and fear over the 
stones. She little cared for knocking her head and tearing her gar- 
ments against the sharp points of the rocks. “* Away, away!” she 
muttered—“ far away where the Prince of the Brocken and his wild 
legions cannot discover me!” 

The breaking dawn caused her considerable alarm. “The night is 
silent,” she thought, “ and will not betray me; but daylight is a chat- 
terbox, and will soon tell which road I have taken.” And she crouched 
into as small a compass as possible, and glided along, under the stones, 
only peeping out now and then to breathe a little of the fresh morning 
air. 

Between high wooded hills, a deep dark-green gully led down to- 
wards the valley, and little Ilse rushed headlong into it. Numberless 
rocks and stones lay heaped, one upon another, at the bottom of the 
gully, wound round with the roots of pine-trees or overgrown with 
moss, They looked severe and very venerable, and did not seem at all 
inclined to make way for the little rill which came rushing so has: ily 
and suddenly upon them. The kind Creator had taken compassion on 
poor little Ilse when, driven by fear, she shot over the stones, and 
had allowed the forest to open its green gates to her, and take her under 
its protection. The forest is a sacred asylum for children who have 
gone a:tray, who have done or thought evil in the world. None of the 
little evil spirits that find a place in young bearts can accompany them 
into the peacetul stillness of the woods; the demon of Pride is the very 
first to be excluded; and how could it exist in the presence of the 
severe majesty of the lord of the forest, the Pine-tree, which makes no 
pretensions upon the strength and glory given to him by God, who 
stands upright with uncovered head towards heaven, whilst storms play 
around him, firm and immoveable upon the spot upon which the Lord 
placed him, and prefers breaking asunder and dying than to bend to 
evil wishes, truly a king “ by God’s grace.” 

It is true that Ilse did not yet comprehend all this; she thought that 
the pine-roots were making ugly faces at her, and she timidly glided 
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past them, deeper and deeper into the forest. That the little demon of 
Pride had silently left her when she ran away from the Devil and his 
witches on the Brocken ; that it swam away in the tears of repentance 
and fear which she shed ;—of all this little Ilse was just as ignorant as 
she was in her folly when the demon took up his abode within her. 
But she felt freer and happier in the shade of the green woods, behind 
the gold-g rails, which the sun-beams, falling obl quely, cast over the 
sward. The farther she went from the Brocken, the more at ease and 
happier did she feel; she already thought that the firs and pines no 
longer looked at her so darkly and severely as they did higher up; and 
soon serious, venerable oaks spread their powerful arms over her, and 
light friendly beeches thrust themselves between the dark firs, nodded 
to her with a smile, and endeavoured, with outstretched branches, first 
to catch the sunbeams and to shoot them at each other, like golden 
arrows. Little Ilse, who, like all children, had soon forgotten her sor- 
rows, ran merrily recgoee along between them ; and when a sunbeam, in 
the joyous game, fell to the ground, she picked it up, held it exultingly 
on high or fastened her veil with it, and then threw it as she sprang 
forwards, playfully, tothe flowers and grasses, which inquisitively stood 
on her path, and looked after her. She was once again a happy mirth- 
ful child; and the green wood delighted in the litile run-a-way, to 
whom he had given shelter. As regards the greater and lesser stones, 
who, wrapped up in their soft coverings of moss, lay dreaming on the 
ground—-to be sure, all their quiet contemplations were disturbed 
since little Ilse, splashing, jumped over them; but, nevertheless, they 
were very good friends with her, When the fattest and heaviest of 
them came inconveniently in her way, and would not let her pass, she 
patted the cheeks of the rough oid stones with her white little hands, and 
muttered soft entreaties into their ear. And when that did not answer, 
she grew angry, stamped impatiently with her little feet, and pushed 
so powerfully against them, that the old boys were obliged to give 
way; and, as soon as the slighe-t aperture was visible, little Ilse rushed 
into it with all her strength, drove the lazy stones asunder, and shot 
impetuously a head of them. When the ground became very steep, 
it was a charming sight to behold how the little Princess 
hopped, splashingly, from rock to rock. On these occasions she put on 
a neat little cap of white foam; and when it happened that it was 
broken or crushed against a projecting point of rock, she always had 
another ready at hand, white as the driven snow of the Alps, and 
freshly crimped. On many a sunny glade of the mountain, where grass 
and moss are soft as velvet, and the large trees had separated farfrom each 
other, and made room for their young ones, who, scattered in groups here 
and there, grew, and learnt how to become trees—there sat the young 
children of the firs on the ground, their stiff bushy green coats spread 
upon the sward, and thoughtfully nodded with their pointed heads, 
and wondered how little Ise never became weary of the continual ruo- 
ning and jumping The very small rills, however, were not so quiet 
as the fir-children. When they heard little Ilse warbling her soft bub- 
bling song, they came dropping out of the sides of the rock, and glided 
eae along through the soft moss, always nearer ani nearer to Ilse. 
ittle Ilse had distinctly heard their gentle rippling, and saw them 
coming, and beckoned them to hasten their steps. And when the little 
rills saw the little Princess jumping away deep below over the stones, 
they were frightened, and had not the courage to jump down to her, 
and yet saw no other way. Little Ilse then addressed them with her 
clear voice, and encouraged them, and shoved strong stepping-stones, 
well cushioned with moss, towards them, that they might step over 
them and reach her. And the rills took courage, and began to climb 
and jump quite boldly from one stepping-stone to another. Little Ilse 
caught them in her arms, though some of them did fall clumsily into 
her lap, and she took them by the hand and said: “Come, you must 
now run along with me. Look howI do; jump when I jump; I will 
hold you tightly, that you do aot fall.” And the rills did as they were 
bid: they jumped over the big stones, holding Ilse firmly by the hand, 
did not hurt themselves, and feared no longer; and they soon learnt to 
run and jump so well, that soon, even when they put on their white 
caps of foam, they could not be distinguished from Ilse. 

The Devil on the Brocken was in a tremendous rage at the flight of 
the beautiful 'rincess. He was perfectly aware that so clear a spring 
was no prey forhim; and that the demon of Pride, the surest hold he has 
upon young minds, had left her; he was at a loss how again to get 
hold of the mirthfal child. He bethought himself of the Whirlwind, 
which the Princess had always feared; and he called the North-wind, 
and bade it run up the valley right against the swift little Ilse. This, 
he thought, would make her turn back and bring her again to the 
Brocken. 

The North-wind did all that he could to fulfil the Devil’s behest. He 
howled, and whistled, and blew; he shook the trees till they trembled 
to their very roots, and sent their broken branches on to the ground to 
the very feet of little Ilse. He threw a young tir-tree, which had not 
yet gained a firm footing in the steep rock, right across her path; it 
caught the flowing veil of little Ilse, and nearly drew her aside; but 
the little Princess tore herself loose, and did not care how much of her 
veil remained in the hands of the North-wind. She did not care for 
herself—she had no fear on her own account; she only thought of her 
dear trees, and she would so willingly have helped them to fight against 
the storm if she could only have done so. She went to the fallen tir- 
tree, threw herself over it, shed a stream of tears over it, and com- 
passionately washed its wounds. The small twigs of beech and oak, 
which the North-wind threw into her lap, she caressed with her 
soft arms, kissed their torn leaves, and carried them along with her for 
some distance, until she could deposit them gently upon some mossy 
bank. 

And the Devil still stood on the Brocken, and ground his teeth 
when he saw that all the endeavours of the North-wind were of no 
avail, and could do nothing against little Ilse. “I will send out the 
Winter, then,” he grumbled, “and bind her in chains.” Dreary, grey 
Winter, with hunger and cold, with long, dark nights, in which temp- 
tation is abroad, and sin pursues its secret paths, has brought me in 
already many a poor soul, and surely will be able to overpower the 
delicate Water Princess. 1 bid thee, North-wind, blow continually 
down there and stir not, shake the leaves from the trees, and prepare 
the way for Winter. You know that he never comes until he can 
tread with a heavy step through the bare branches.” 

And the North-wind, an obedient slave, blew again, wilder and 
sharper than ever, through the valley. The beeches stood trembling 
and shivering, and in terror allowed their yellow leaves to fall to the 
ground, the oaks grew quite red at their fingers’ ends with cold, 
dropped the last leaves from their twigs, and, with naked branches, 
anxiously expected the arrival of Winter. The fir-tree alone was calm, 
and unchanged bore his dark-green regal mantle. Little Ilse, running 
at their feet, could not understand how all this was to end, and she 
reproved the trees, and exclaimed : “ You silly, silly trees, why do you 
pelt me with all your dry leaves; do you no longer love little Ilse, and 
do you wish to scratch her eyes out with brown acorns and hard beech- 
nuts?” Quite angry, she ran away from them, and shook the dry 
leaves out of her tresses, and out of the shining folds of her robe. 

Meantime Winter had arrived on the Brocken, and his Satanic Ma- 
jesty with his own hands hung a mantle of the thickest tog upon his 
shoulders. He then quietly strode over tie hills, and lowered gloomily 
over the valleys, At firs: he was not such an unpleasant guest, and 
endeavoured to gain good opinions; he decked out the trees and bushes 
in sparkling coats of hoar frost, so that little Ilse, quite dazzled with 
so much splendour, did not know which way to look. Then came the 
flakes of snow dancing in the air, and the little Princess at first thought 
that it wae the clouds themselves that wished to pay her a visit in the 
valley, and renew the acquaintance commenced upon the mountain, 
But when Winter laid his cold white covering thicker and thicker over 
the whole valley, burying everything beneath it—stones and roots, 
moss and herbs, and even the trembling blades of grass—then did little 
Ilse’s heart beat loud with fear, and she thought that her turn must 
soon come, She already grieved much for her beloved green meadows, 
which she could no longer see; and when she assiduously laboured to 
wash off the snow from all the stones that she could reach, and to 
liberate the small mosses, she was horrified to feel sharp ice-points 

netrating her delicate fingers, and she saw how the Winter formed 

ard shining circles round the stones and the roots of the trees, which, 
with increasing shar points, were to hold and encompass her, and, 
finally, completely enchain her delicate limbs. Grim Winter now laid 
his cold, beavy hand of ice upon the breast of the poor child; a cold 
shuddering seized upon little Ilse, and, trembling, she embraced the 
knotty roots of the Pine-tree, and looked up imploringly towards the 
Forest King. 

She beheld him wrapped in the white covering of Winter; but from 
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his branches beneath the cold snow, a deep ever-green shone down upon 
her, and a mild breath of Spring fell warm and consoling upon her 
breast, and breathed new life and energy into her. ‘“ Oh, Pine-tree!” 
exclaimed little Ilse, “how do you manage to brave the winter, and 
to remain green and lively in his icy arms? Cannot I also learn how 
todo it?” ” Because I am founded upon a rock,” replied the Pine- 
tree; “and I lift up my head to heaven, and the Lord gives me the 
power to remain green for ever; and you, little Ilse, are sprung from 
the rock, and reflect in your pure waters the light of heaven unsullied 
as it pours down upon you; if true life is within you, that inward im- 
pulse, which the Lord gives, then strength will not fail you to over- 
come the winter. Place your trust in God, then, little Ilse, and exert 
yoursel’, and do not feel weary.” “Dear Pine-tree,” said little Ilse, 
“J will be strong and good, like you; and the Winter shall have no 
power over me.” And, with a powerful exertion, she tore herself loose 
from the icy arms that held her; she struck at the rough hands which 
endeavoured to hold her garments tightly between the stones, and 
rushed impetuously down into the valley, breaking to pieces all the icy 
bonds that had impeded her movements. Old Winter could not keep 
pace with so lively a companion, and he seated himself, grumbling, in 
the snow, and was obliged to confess his impotency, and the impossi- 
bility of catching swift little Ilse 

On the following day, as the little Princess was dashing along in the 
exulting pride of triumph, driving before her the icicles which she had 
torn away from the stones, the Mosses on the banks called «ut to her: 


| *QO Lise, dear Ilse, come and help us; the snow weighs so heavily 


upon our soft heads, we can no longer stand upright upon our slender 
stalks. Help us, little Ilse; Winter is so hard upon us!” And Prin- 
cess Ilse condescendingly and compassionately approached them, care- 
fully raised up a portion of the snowy canopy that covered them, put 
her sweet face beneath it, and whispered to the Mosses the wisdom she 
had learnt from the Pine-tree. “ Because you are rvoted on the rock, 
little Mosses, and the goud God allows you to remain green under the 
snow, therefore, you must not forget that divine life is in you; and 
endeavour to be strong, and to raise yourselves up and grow under the 
soft winter covering. God will hearken to you, if you pray to him.” 


And the Mosses bestirred themselves, and grew quite warm with their | 


exertions; and, after a short time, they joyfully exclaimed: “ Ilse, 


Ilse, it answers! we already stand upright and are really growing; the | 


snow gives way wherever we grasp it with our green little hands.” 

Thus, little Ilse taught her playfellows, the mosses and grasses, how 
to use their strength and to brave the Winter. She gave the young 
grasses to drink of her pure living waters, and encouraged them to grow 
and stretch themselves, and t» give the first greeting to Spring, when 
he at last again reappeared in the valley, cleared away the snow from 
the ground, and frightened back Winter to the Brocker; but even there 
the warm sun would not permit himto remain. The Pine tree had also 
thrown off his white over-coat and had placed bright green lights on 
the points of all his green branches in honor of Spring, and oaks and 
beeches resumed their green garments, and little Ilse lived happy, 
delightful days inthe quiet, glorious forest, for many many hundred years. 

Winter, it is true, returned every year, and acted the same cruel part 
towards the trees and plants, anid laid his splendid traps in the hope of 
catching little Ilse. But the active, healthy child did not allow herself 
to be caught; as swift and as agile as a little lizard, she always 
managed to escape from his rough hands of ice. And every year the 
trees resumed their green, were never more beautiful nor fresher than in 
the spring, as if their hard struggle with the winter had given them 
new strength and vitality; and little Ise was also more beautiful and 
glorious when the snow had melted in the mountains, and she dashed 
along in full pride, foaming through the forest. ‘The snow is like sweet 
mother’s -milk for little mountain rills,and the more heartily they drink 
of it, the better do they prosper. 

The green forest was proud of its adopted child, and because she no 
longer thought of herself, but only of her dear friends, the trees and 
plants, and how she could please them, and because she herself had 
entirely forgotten that she was a Princess—for that very reason, all the 
others remembered it, trees and flowers, the stones, the slender mosses 
and grasses—and they esteemed her and showed her the highest 
respect, and did her homage in their own quiet sincere way. 

And wherever Princess Ilse ran through the valley, flowers and herbs 
crowded round her feet, kissed the hem of her garment and her floating 

veil, and the tall slim reeds stood whispering on her path and doffed 
their plumes to greet her as she passed. The thoughtful bluebells, 
the most lovely of the flower children of the forest, they loved little 
Ilse better than anything else, and wished always to be near her; they 
came quite close to her, bent over her brow and contemplated her with 
their deep earnest eyes, like piousthoughts. They even ventured upon 
the wet polishei stones which Princess Ilse held tightly in her arms, 
and she kissed them tenderly, and placed a soft carpet of moss beneath 
their feet that their delicate little limbs might have a firm footing upon 
the slippery ground. The bluevells lived in perfect harmony with the 
grasses and herbs, the happy life of fairies on some enchanted isle, 
spending their whole summer upon the wet stones which Princess Ilse 
held in her arms. [he ferns also sought a footing on the damp stones, 
and fanned little lise, to cool her, with their splendid green tans, and 
coquetted with sunbeams, and prevented them kissing their dear little 
Ilse. But the sunbeams also loved the dear child, and came down, as 
often as the grey clouds on the mountains allowed them, into the forest, 
and played with her among the trees, From time immemorial, the 
grey clouds were appointed guardians of the sunbeams, and because 
they themselves were so thick and clumsy and could scarcely move 
along, unless the whirlwind now and then came upon them with his 
statf and made them “move on,” therefore they did not rejish the 
joyous glimmer and dazzle of their agile wards, and their sports with 
little Ilse on the greensward, and for days and days the clouds would 
sit upon the mountains like a wall, and would not allow the smallest 
bit of sunshine, however slim it made itself, to escape through them, 
Then they poured down rain into the valley, and chuckled with 
satisfaction at beholding little Ilse running along gloomily alone. The 
sunbeams were always much annoyed at such conduct, and created 
quite a confusion behind the backs of the old ladies in grey, quizzing 
and teasing them with pointed phrases to such an extent, that they 
grew quite warm, and were finally compelled to beat a silent retreat to 
escape from their sarcasms. As soon as the road was clear, the sun- 
beams rushed down into the forest, mirrored themselves in the sparkling 
drops still hanging on the trees, and romped often for a whole day with 
little Ilse on the grass. ‘They were there one day when a white straw- 
berry blossom, whose very numerous family is spread over all the 
valleys of the Hartz, had slily crept up to admire her round little face, 
in the sparkling dress of the little Princess. But Ilse had seen her, and 
shook her finger at lier, and exclaimed: “Oh for shame! little straw- 
berry blossom, you are vain of the golden buttons on your brow, and 
wish to mirror and admire yourseli.” The startled blossom let her 
white leaves fall and darted back under the thick foliage. But a 
sunbeam ran after her, laughing, and discovered her under the broad 
leaves; and the poor blossom was quite ashamed at being found out. 
And whenever she met a sunbeam, she blushed deeper and deeper till 
she at last, the colour of purple, stood behind the green screen of leaves 
and quite abashed hung down her little head. Even at the present day 
she has not forgotten that her vanity was made so public, and still 
— and sinks her pretty liitle head whenever she sees a sun- 
am. 

Ilse’s old friend, the good-natured full Moon, also paid her a visit 
some times; he did not mind the difficult path over the mountains, and 
halted above the lisen-rock, the most beautiful point of the whole range, 
which the inhabitants of the valley had called atier the little Princess ; 
he would then look at her with a pleasant smile, and behold his darling 
rippling away in the shade of the mountains, playing an amusing game 
with the silver rays which he threw down io her. 

ihe valley in which little Ilse dwelt, had now been inhabited for 
some time, At first little Ilse was very shy of men; and it needed all 
the eloquence and persuasion of the old Pine-tree before he could con- 
vince her that she ought to be on good terms with them, and become 
accustomed to their ways. The first people that came into the forest 
were a couple of coal-vurners, who built themselves a hut, felled trees, 

and erected and lit their furnaces. Little Ilse shed many many tears 
over her dear trees as they fell beneath the blows of the sharp axe and 
lay dying on the ground ; and the grasses and flowers wept and lamented 
as the men trod a path through the wold, trampling on their litule heads 
till the tender heart of little tise bled for them. The small flames and 
the fumes which arose from the turnace reminded her of the fear:ul 
night she had passed on the Brocken, and caused her the most serious 
alarm. But the Pine-tree impressed upon her that man was Lhe word of 


the creation, made by God after his own image, and that all other 
created things were ordained to serve him. ‘That every tree nad its 
fixed time of existence, determined by the Almighty, and that it 
would then fall by the hand of man or by the lightning of fleaven, by 
fire or by rot eating up its vitals. Nor should she be alarmed at fire, 
it was a holy power that did much good upon earth, when wisely 
applied; little Llse would learn to understand all this, be brought 
into closer contact with fire, give him her hand, and work together 
with him, 

Princess Ilse by no means looked forward with pleasure to the day 
that she was to be introduced to fire, but still she entertained great 
respect for the wisdom of the Pine-tree, and placed great confidence in 
what he said. . 

Again, after a long interval many people came into the valley with 
axes and spades; they brought oxen and goats along with them, which 
they drove out to graze upon the green slopes in the hills, Not far 
from the Ilsen-rock, where the valley widens, they advanced close to 
little Ilse, felled many trees, cut them up into beams and boards, and 
dug on the side a great hall for the little Princess, protected its sides 
with stones and turf, and towards the valley left a large doorway 
carefully closed up with boards. Of the beams they had meantime 
built houses and arranged dwellings for their wives and children; and 
when all was ready they came ‘o Princess Ilse and begged her to come 
into the great hall and make herself comfortable there. Little lise 
thanked them, and ran away as she did from all things that appeared 
monstrous to her; but the men stopped her path with stones and earth 
and tore away a large piece of rock which had protected little Llse. 
And as she was running very fast, she could not stop herself, but rushed 
headlong into the hall, which men call a tank, and spread herself over 
its whole surface and beat angrily with foaming waves againstits sides. 
It took some time before she was calm in her strange prison, but at last 
she remained quiet, collected her waters and her tuoughts, and looked 
up interrogatively towards the Pine-tree which stood unscathed close to 
the gable of the new house. The Pine-tree smiled sadly and said : 
“ Culture is coming, little Ilse,and the liberty and quiet of our beautiful 
forest will be much curtailed.” “Culture,” sighed little Ilse, “God have 
mercy upon us, that must be an invention of the Evil Qne—who cuts 
down so many noble trees, tears off their bark, and hews them in pieces 
—he cannot have anything good in his mind.” “ Poor child,” retorted 
the Pine-tree, smiling, “ what will yousay when you become acquainted 
with Industry, the grandchild of Culture; she is a treasure-seeker, and 
digs up the earth in search of gold, and does not spare the last trees 
when they come in her way. She roots up whole forests, and plants 
turnips, and builds large stone houses, with tall monot nous chimneys: 
wherever she comes, Puetry beats a retreat.” Little Ilse folded her 
hands and looked so alarme¢, that the Pine-tree added: “eur not, 
child, it will take a long, long time, before Industry can reach us. She 
has no predilection for the mountains, and is more suited to the plains; 
and we will beseech the Lord to protect our quiet valley from her ap- 
proach. But Culture is a faithful servant of the Lord, brings blessing 
and prosperity, and the word of God along with her wherever she 
enters in peace. Do you not hear the bell chime, evening and morning, 
in the valiey? The Emperor has given the castle there at the entrance 
of the valley, to a worthy bishop, and he has brought pious monks 
there, and turned it into a monastery; and in their service have the 
people come and settled here.” , 

Little Ilse understood all this, and had already gained more confi- 
dence towards man. She pressed against the vutlet door and looked, 
dropping between the crevices of the boards, towards the house lower 
down. She beheld below her an immense newly-finished mill-wheel, 
and the miller’s curlv-headed boy stood upon the narrow path, and 
called out, laughing, “ Yes, look away, my pretty Princess; the doors 
will soon be opened, and then the dance will commence, and you will 
whirl merrily round the wheel.” “Am I to be broken upon the wheel, 
then ?” thought little Ilse ; and, with a beating heart, she contemplated 
the wheel below. The wheel creaked in all its joints and spokes, and 
whispered to her, “ Do you not, then, recognise us, little lle? Weare 
the wood of your dear trees; do you not know us? Fear nothing, we 
will not hurt you!” And when the miller came out, and prepared to 
pull up the sluice, and called out merrily, “ Now, then, come along, 
little Ilse; you have rested long enough in the tank, come and bestir 
yourself, and help us to work,” the little Princess no longer hesitated, 
but rushed straight to the wheel, took up her frock well together, 

| and stepped with her delicate little feet, carefully and prudently, first 
upon one step, then upon the other; and when the wheel began to move 
under her light pressure, she hopped boldly on from step to step, let her 
veil flutter in the wind, put on her little cap of foam, and, finally, 
dashed merrily along the mill-dam, whilst the wheel revolved with 
power and speed, the mill beat time with its clapper; and strings of 
silver pearls, which Princess Ilse had lost out of her moistened locks, 
dropped down from ali the spokes of the mill-wheel. 

Little Ilse had now become a handmaiden in the service of man, a 
| water of lite and prosperity for the valley and its inhabitants. With 
the men she worked in the stamp-mills and iron-works; she made the 
acquaintance of the dreaded fire, and soon found out that the aver- 
sion was mutual, and that fire had as much dread of her as she had 
for it; and, therefore, they never approached each other, except when 
necessary for the completion of labour ; soon separated again, each going 
| its own way; and they respected each other at a distance. To the 
women and girls, Princess Ilse was carried up in clean buckets into 
their dwellings; she helped them in their domestic labours in the 
kitchen, the wash-house, and the scouring-tub. She washed and 
bathed the children, watered the flowers in the gardens and the vege- 
tables, and had no reason to be ashamed of any menial office; for 
, Princess Ilse lost nothing of her inborn dignity of Princess by perform- 

ing the humble offices of love among the children of men, 

Many centuries had again passed over since little lise had, for the 
| first time, put her foot upou a mill-wheel. When the doctrines of 
| Luther reached the valley, the monks abandoned the old abbey at the 
| foot of the mountain pass, and a noble race took possession of it. For 
| many, Many years, the Counts Stolberg dwelt at the Castle Ilsenburg, 
and governed the surrounding country, and little Ilse served them and 
their vassals, as she had served the monks and their dependants. But 
when the castle fell into decay, and the Counts of Stolberg selected 
another stronger castle tor their dwelling-place, they took care that 
Princess Ilse and her beloved valley should not suffer by the change. 
| They induced greater numbers of industrious men to settle in the 
| neighbourhood, and to work in her company. She helped them to dig 

out the noble marrow of the mountains—the powerful iron—and to 
give it proper shape and form for the uses of industry. 

From dawn to dusk, little Ilse might be seen busy at work, without 
ever showing discontent or weariness at her hard labours; and who- 
ever met her in the valley, as she stepped ‘forth from the forest in her 
| bright purity, at once recognised a Princess of the purest water, and 
| paid homaze to her in his innermost heart. And yet little Lise was no 
| Saint tor all that; and when the Almighty caused a thunder-storm to 

burst over her head, which stirred up her waters trom the very ground, 
{and brought to. light all her sins and peccadilloes, from which no 
| dweller on earth is free—not even the noblest-born—litile Ilse was 
always sad at beholding how dull and dirty were her waves. But she 
took the storm—as every ove should regard the storms of life—s aa 
warning for self-examination and purification, And when all 
that was impure had left her, then she joyously sped on her path, 
more beautitul and powerful than ever, shiuing in renewed strength 
and beauty. 

it was a deep source of grief to little Ilse when, in consequence of 
the increasing culture, a high road gradually crept up the valley, on 
numerous wheel-barrows, with spades and stone-hewers, which cut up 
the green forest sward, felled to the giound an immense number of 
noble trees, and with sharp weapons tought its way onward, which it 
could alone accomplish by dint of arms, “1 catnot stand this! 1 shallnot 
allow this,” exclaimed little Lise, in the greatest indignation, “ shall this 
tedious personage with the French name,* year after year, crawl aiong 
at its snail's-pace alo: gside of me? perhaps play tue part of gover- 
ness towards me, and order we about and say: “Not so fast, Ilse: 
don’t come so near the flowers—do not jump so, lise !—look how quietly 
1 go along. The honest foot-path there in the wood is a different sort 
of a fellow altogether, and nods in a friendly manner through the 
green shade of tbe oaks as he turns the corner rouad the rock.” And 
in a great rage the little Princess toamed and rushed against the pieces 
of rock which supported the chaussée, trying to shake thia, and vo 











* Iu Germany the high roads are all called chowssées, 
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bring the hated French stranger to the ground. “TIlse, Ilse!” said the | A body of young witches, who still owed little Ilse a grudge for having 
























































GOING TO THE PANTOMIME.—DRAWN BY J. LEECH.—(SEE PAGE 958.) 


Pine-tree, in a warning voice from the forest, “what silly tricks are | thrown them into the shade by her dignified manners and beauty, on 
you playing now? Have you not yet learnt to understand that we | the Brocken, came regularly down into the valley every summer to 
must suffer everything which tends to the service and benefit of man? | watch her movements, and to endeavour, at least, to sow discord be- 
If we trees can put up with the presence of the chaussée, surely you | tween her and her friends, if they could not do any other harm to her. 
may do so much more readily. We certainly are not pleased at seeing Disguised in the brilliant scarlet dress of the foxglove, these little 
it walking up the valley in its dusty garments. For shame, llse; look | witches stood in coquettish groups upon the unwooded slopes of the 
how the witches are laughing at you from the mountain-ridge.” | mountain in the broad sunshine, and nodded to the ferns, and, endea- 


The Devil’s brood on the Brocken had been dispersed ever since pious | vouring to separate them, they called out to the bluebells that the fox- | 
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The little bluebells, 
ly drop of poison in the brilliant flower-cup, and 
quietly shook their heads, and went down to little Ilse, and asked 


their abode there; and the little witches and | glove and bluebe!l were very near relations. 
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THE GOOSE CLUB.——-DRAWN BY PHIZ,—(sRE PAGE 558.) 


the ferns to stand before them and spread out their fans, that they migh* 
shut out the wicked crew from their sight. Princess Ilse cast up a 
shy glance, and muttered quiet prayers as she passed on. She patted 
and praised her faithful bluebells and ferns; and when she found that 
the wet stones on her path looked up with too bright a face towards the 
bewitching flowers, she threw suddenly her silvery veil over them, and 
dazzled them with bright rays of light;'Which she caught up and 
threw good-humouredly into their faces. 

As regards the chaussée, however, Princess Ilse, although she could 
not prevent its presence in the valley, would have as little to do with it 
as possible. By side paths, through the deepest shades of the forest, 
she endeavoured, by meandering about, to lose sight of it altogether; 
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THE BOROUGH MARKET ON CHRISTMAS-EVE.——DRAWN BY G. DoDGsON.—(sEE NEXT PAGE.) 


and, when dancing along in joyous haste over the rocks, thinking | their labours. On Sunday, when the mills are closed, and the industrious | pared for all those who thirst for it, and known where to seek for it, and 
that she had entirely got rid of her dusty companion, she suddenly | inhabitants of the valley of the Ilse wend their way,in their holiday attire, which is to be found in industrious, useful occupation, which springs up 
came right upon it again; and the chauasée threw a little bridge over | up the Castle-hill, to the venerable little church above, to pray and hear in purity and clearness, which puts aside every impure spot, and is 
her, and Princess lise was obliged to glide bent under the yoke, and | the word of God, which is preached there so pure and simply, with so transparent with the light of Heaven, and is placed by God upon a 
swallow her displeasure until she again appeared at the other side free | much power and intensity, then is the silver voice of little Ilse dis- rock. Princess Ilse is an example to the world what may be made out 
and uncon! tinctly heard bubbling its music with the chimes of the bells and ofa silly wayward child, when the on of Pride is taken out of it ; 

But the anger of little Ilse was hever of long duration. Lower down | sulemn sounda of the organ,as they resound from out the old castle walls and the sons of men who, yearning for sunshine, come from the barren 
in the valley she runs quietly alongside the chaussée, and humbly | over the valley. ‘ -}tracts or bare hill-tops of this everyday life into the valley of the 
kisses the foot of the Ilsen-rock, on the summit of which a sacred cross | For many centuries a blessing to the valley through which she rans, Ilse, they find that she breathes into the simple pure feelings of 
is erected; for, as Princesa Ilse has not died, she lives at this very day, | little Ilse has, even now, lost nothing of her original freshness and | childhood, makes them again become happy confiding children, as 
and goes daily to the mills and iron-works in the valley to assist in | beauty. For she had drunk of the cap of eternal youth, which is pre- | long as they remain under the shade of her luxuriant forest, where the 
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Little Ise has long since given up fearing the Devil and his witches as 
she glides under the shade of the Ilsen-rock. She even dares, at times, to 
play the part of Princess Cooking-water ; and, when the summer visitors 
to the valley wish to make coffee on the mossy bank under the Ilsen- 
rock, she enters their kettles without hesitation, takes no praise to her- 
self for the excellence of the coffee, and demands, as sole recompense, 


that those who have had the enjoyment of drinking coffee made of the | 


Ilsen stream shall leave crumbs of cake behind for her friend the Fieid- 
mouse. This Field-mouse dwells in the crevices of the tones of the 
mossy bank, and descends in a direct line from the identical Field- 
mouse which built the gallery along the side of the Brocken, through 
which, many hundred years ago, Princess Ilse made her escape. It is 
true, that not every company has the honour of beholding the sharp 
little head and bright eyes of the graceful little animal emerging from 
its cushions of moss; for the mouse is very particular in i's acquaint- 
ances, and timid, like all his race. But whoever does get a glimpse of 
him, is bound, “at peril of Ilse’s displeasure,” to feed him with cake, 
or with whatever sweets men and mice love to nibble at among the cre- 
vices of rocks. 

Such a treaty was duly agreed upon, on a beautiful day in August, 
in the year of our Lord, 1851, and sealed under the IIsen-rock, and in 
the remembrances of the Hartz, of the coffee-drinkers assembled, that 
day who fed the mouse. 

The tale has now nothing more to relate: it has built its nest in the 
green rocky valley, and feels no desire to follow little Ilse farther into 
the flat country where she joins the Ocker and the Ecker, and lower 
down the Aller, which finally leads her, after all, to the old Weser. Old 
Weser drags Ocker and Ecker, and Aller and Ilse, and all their rills 
and tributaries, out into the open sea. 

And my little tale cannot tell what the feelings of poor little Ilse 
may be when she comes to herself, out far in the wide wide Ocean. 








GOING TO THE PANTOMIME. 
WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY LEECH. 
Mr. JoNATHAN Jones, like Mr, John Gilpin, is a 
Citizen of credit and renown. 


His name is great in the wholesale grocery trade; andI wish you or I 
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because the value proffered 1s itself far more interesting. 
be distinction in the prizes, and these will be determined by the dice or 
by a lottery, “all fair, and proper, and above toard-;” and Number One 
to have his first pick of the lot. His prize will include, in addition to 
the finest bird, a bottle of wine, and bottles of the ardent liquors most 
in request, of each liquor one bottle—and it is “expected” that he 
will tr at the company present. The second prize imposes a cor- 
responding obligation on its drawer. In some places. we believe, that 
the drawer of the third prize is amerced in the like honourable in- 
debtedness, in the ratio of his luck. There is variety, we say, in the 
amount aud methods of subscription, and in the nature and value of 
the goods delivered ultimately in return. But, in all these clubs, 
whether they be poor or costly, aspiring or modest, whether they con- 
tent themselves with “ the low line,” or “come out strong, and do the 
thing somewhat spicy ;” whether they be “neat and appropriate,”—as 
is said of speeches that are no better than they should be, or brilliant 
and pretentious, as is said of other speeches which are generally a 
great deal worse—in all these arrangements, we repeat, whether the 
principle of the club (which is, for the most part, the metro- 
politan principle), or that of the raffle (which is adopted in 
many rural places) be the basis of the plan, in all alike a pro- 
vision is carefully made to ensure, on the part of contributing 
customers, a periodical extra potation, a supererogatory, yet 
unavoidable, amount of downright drinking. Boniface knows per- 
fectly well what he is doing. He gets more for his goose than its 
nominal price. It appears a cheap goose at the money; but not 
seldom it proves the dearest which the poor man ever bought, the 
dearest on which his poor family were ever regaled. It is “expected” 
—and imagine not that conventional obligations exercise their moral 
but irresistible despotism only in high society—it is “expected” of 
“ gentlemen ” when they come on Saturday to pay their instalments, 
that they should drink a drop of whatever they like best before de- 
parting. The expectation is not disappointed. Some comply with the 
Tule, to comply with it; others comply with it, because they would 
have drunk even more than it requires, if it never existed, and they 
merely add that quantity to their predetermined allowance. It is the 
drunkard’s joy, and the tippler’s excuse; it is the boon-companion’s 
snare, and, worse than all, it is frequently the sober and honest man’s 
cup of eggstment, his recruiting fee among that lost and doomed 
battalion who reel through life in misty degradation, to end it in 
horror. Here, first, the taste—one day destined to prove so irresistible 
and so uncontrollable—is engendered in blood which knew nothing of 








had his cheque for a cool thousand. His temper is sweet, as you may 
guess by nis trade, and see from Mr. Leech’s capital and eorrect draw- 
ing of him. The two young gentlemen in the box, Jonathan and 
Jack, are as sharp shavers as need be—only you call them “young 
figs,” and you will find claret cheap. They are half the day in their 
father’s counting-house, and the other half learning French and Ger- 
man; for the old fogy laughs at the “classicks,” and says, “My 
boys shall learn the living tongues, and when one goes to Paris and 
the other to Wienna, to open agencies, they’ll be as up in the lingo as 
the natives themselves.” 

Place pour les dames, and particularly a good deal of place for Mrs. 
Jonathan Jones. You see her struggle to get into the cab. It 
reminds one—taking the door as a ravine—of Napoleon crossing the 
Alps. Behind, on the paternal arm, hangs Miss Bessy, who is all 
smiles and dimples, and sings like Miss Poole. On the other side, Miss 
Julia takes her father’s arm: she sings unlike Grisi, but does not 
think so. The juvenile beside his mother is Master Bob, and appears 
to be imitating Mr. Weal, the new Clown. The: small boy 
with the big hat, and the peculiar binocle—certainly not marked 
by the name of ,Voightlander, the King of the Opera-glasses— 
is Master Harry, mild and meek—the lamb to his brother’s lions; while 
the gay deceiver, who, with his hand on his heart, and his toes turned 
in—the original manner, by the way, in which mankind walked—and 
who is pouring love-sweets into the little ears of gentle Fanny—is a 
smatchet from a neighbouring house, one Tommy. The two smiling 
nurses—one with the baby—“ a most beautiful child, and the image 
both of his father and mother ”—look as pleased as though they were 
going themselves; while the poor solitary doctor’s boy, with an innate 
disgust of his unsavory cargo, has bright visions of the Clown, and is 
thinking of throwing his basket over an area and sticking on to the 
cab behind; but, alas, his treasury is bankrupt—the last threepenny 
bit went for a bun and ginger-beer. Jeames may be observed standing 
grimly at the door. And the upper portion of a cabman’s body, with his 
whip, has been iatroduced, indicating with singular clearness the libe- 
rality of Mr. Jones in taking twocabs. The children follow in the second 
chariot, with the guardian Jeames, “ who has been in the family well 
nigh seventeen year.” 

Thus, then, having packed and disposed of our family party—who 
depart with loud acclamations—we are sorry that we cannot (having 
no longer the brilliant pencil of Mr. Leech to illumine our path) narrate 
what took place before, during, and after the Pantomime. 








THE GOOSE CLUBS OF LONDON. 
WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY PHIZ. 


TE silence which the lower animals strictly observe respecting their 
own sentiments renders it impossible to ascertain, from good authority, 
what they really think of the manner in which we treat them. If they 
could speak, it would settle the question; as they cannot, we are re- 
duced to guesses. There is, for example no dispute that while, in this 
country, and all over the Christian world, Christmas excites religious 
recollections, on which it is not our province to enlarge, nor our busi- 
ness to insist; it also evokes the highest gastronomical activity in both 
upper and lower classes. It is decidedly a feast, as well es a solemnity ; 
and the feast is kept, and has been kept generally, with the most un- 
dying culinary fervour. When we say undying, we refer rather to 
the zeal than to those who show it. Well is it known at this season— 
especially among the out-patients of the hospitals of London—what can 
be effected by concentrating extraordinary vigour upon an ordinary 
action (not, alas! ordinary to all), the despatch, without the degluti- 
tion, of a dinner. Many of the votaries of the blessed season lay down 
their lives regularly every year, in the rites which they then celebrate, 
giving the last supreme proof of single-mindedness and enthusiasm, by 
undergoing a repletion which is always incommodious, and very often 
irreparable. 

But to return to our geese. It is of that subject much rather than of 
the finer considerations of Christmas time that a great many people 
are thinking. The Goose-clubs have been as active as bee-hives for 
many weeks past. Sixpence every Saturday evening, after wages 
received, for ten or twelve Saturdays, or even more; it seems but little 
for a fine goose, or, it may be turkey, and a bottle of spirits, to carry 
home on Christmas-eve, for next day’s jovial dinner. But there 
are all varieties. Some of the Goose-clubs which abound in the 
poorest and most «ensely peopled districts of London require a 
slight extra paynieut, while there will be more than one, and per- 
haps more than two, bottles to pack into the basket, and to garnish 
the esculenis, in the end. Some of the clubs again svar above 
“the low line;” there, your instalments must be heavier, or, 


it before. It is but little that the drunkard should be confirmed; 
he is beyond injury ; but drunkards can be trained ; drunkards 
can be made of smaller occasion. Others are beginning where 
the old toper is ending; others are starting where he is ar- 
riving; others learn what he can never more uslearn; to others 
the nightmare, which he shall not shake off till he shakes of 
his carcase, is now but a strange sort of easy dream; down, far 
down the steep and slippery declivity, which he shall not re-ascend, 
he shall have companions or followers flung fast on the track; 
he could tell them that the first few steps include all the 
difficulty—he remembers something of it; easy enough, and swift 
enough, the subsequent rush, gathering new momentum, and over- 
whelming impulsion at every inch of progress; he knows it, and yet, 
growing idiotic, hardly knows it; knows it is, knows not how; and 
there they are, they come his road, they are bound for his own bourne. 
Yes, it is a dear goose, even in money. ‘That cheery species of 
terminable annuity which the publican procures, did it even cease on 
Christmas-eve, would be very large and very profitable fur what he 
gives in exchange; but it ceases not always then; it is sometimes 
a life annuity, closed only by a death of despair, and by the ruin of a 
family. Eight shillings are not even the whole money price; there is 
the cost of the weekly tipplings, and possibly the cost of tipplings that 
become nightly, and then become matutinal as well as nightly; and 
suppose even that fraud or crime supplies not at last the funds of this 
new expenditure—this new et sacra necessity ; suppose even that 
work be not impeded, nor earnings forfeited, nor want (the want of a 
whole household) incurred; yet, in addition to the eight shillings and 
the “treats,” perdition is sometimes to be estimated in the outlay for 
this peculiarly-purchased Christmas dinner. 

On Christmas-eve (not until after wages have been all duly paid in 
every establishment), the various subscribers assemble in the great 
lottery-room of the public-house which they respectively frequent. ‘i hose 
who may have for a time intromitted their hebdomadal instalments at 
the bar of the tavern, have liquidated the arrears on some subsequent 
Saturday. All is in trim, and it only remains to distribute the prizes. 
Under a wall, which, like every wall, indeed, is tapestried with the 
evergreen hangings of the holly, are ranged the several assortments of 
bird and bottle; and generaily these are ticketed. ‘The corresponding 
or duplicate tickets are deposited in a hat, from which each subscriber 
draws one forth. He gets the portion indicated by his lot. This im- 
plies that the landlord has himself divided and classified the prizes ; 
and it is better so: for, otherwise a person might obtain the beat throw 
at dice, and then perhaps find himself not suttficiently skiltul, or rather 
sufficiently experienced, to choose the best bird. If he made a bad 
selection, he would still be obliged to defray the “ treat” incidental to 
the first prize. 

In the country the arrangements most in usage are, as we have 
hinted, on a different plan. The subscriptions are lower; but there are 
not prizes for all the subscribers. It is in fact a genuine lottery, leav- 
ing to the host a clear profit, and a profit more independent of the 
allurements of concomitant drink. There is hardly a village in many 
of the southern counties, where, for weeks before Christmas, the tra- 
veller may not see on the windows of the inns or taverns large pla- 
cards inscribed with the words “‘ To B& RAFFLED FOR, ON CHRISTMAS- 
Eve;” and a description of the edible and potable articles consigned 
to fortune is subjoined in the most impressive language within reach 
of mine host’s eloquence. The qualification fee for partaking in the 
raffle need not be paid, in general, until the day itself of distribution— 
a distribution which will, probably, apportion quite as many blanks as 
premiums. At the appointed time, flock into the parlour or tap-room 
the aspirants—grooms, servant-maids, ostlers, masons, gardeners, broken- 
down tradesmen—a motley troop, like so many pilgrims to a holy shrine. 
Those who gain nothing are generally included among the recipients of 
the various “ treats” which the more fortunate bestow; and so, for 
consolation’s sake, many are stupified, at least, who are not enriched. 
The lucky and obliging persons who stupify others, are called the 
“ standers ;” not because they are peculiarly good at standing, in the 
true sense of that word, and certainly not because they know how to 
make others stand. On the contrary, the most direct and the most ordi- 
nary effect of their efforts appears to be to render standing a very diffi- 
cult, uncertain, arduous, and even in many instances a desperate sort 
of achievement ; a position, as it were, in the very face of the enemy, 
to be maintained at all hazards, though tasking the utmost powers of 
the defenders. One would say, to behold these resolute and gallant 
men, still struggling with cheerful perseverance for their feet, notwith- 
standing that the ground seems to slip, and heave, and glide beneath 
them—one would say, but for the barred windows and the solid walls, 
and the serenely burning gas-lights, that a strong wind, amounting at 
times to a hurricane, blew through that sheltered and comfortable 
chamber. But still they hold ov, with a courage more unshaken than 
themselves; and it is ouly after they have continued “ to stand some- 
thing all round,” for a considerable time, that they give up standing 
altogether. Then, in due time, their families behold the prizes car- 
ried home—and often the now calm and peaceful yrize-bearers them- 
seives, whom over-exertion has reduced to a silent, meek, and 
even unconscious condition of mind. It has been kuown that the 
latter individuals have occasionally been the oniy objects borne 
across the domestic threshold: it has teen also krown that the 
bird and its appendages have arrived before their strug sling master. 


It has been known, again, that the latter should sleep in a police-cell 
that night—though this srrangement bad not entered into his pre- 
concerted plan; that he shuuld sieep there, unconscious of the brazen 


music and the many toned far-fivating notes of proclamation which the 
bells of a thousand steeples were swinging through the trosty air of 
Christmas morning. It has been koown that he had next day but 
little appetite for the dinner for which, during two preceding morths, 
he had made provident exertions. In his little circle “some kind 








“all things being agreeable and easy-like,” you may please your- 
self, and make the payments “ of an equal amount,” provided you | 
“The object is to do 


begin them earlier, and sustain them longer. 





hearts have whispered, ‘1 wish he were here, enjoying the s,00se.’” 
“ Enjoying the gouse, indeed !” says the poor mother of the family, who 





“ enjoying the goose, indeed! He’ll enjoy that, for certain, whenever 
he goes enjoying himself.” 

Well! it might be worse. There wasa time, within the memory of 
persons still in the hale and middle years of life, when the wife—who 
had long since “ made her market,” and whose eldest boy (if she her- 
self did not choose to perform the errand) had fetched home from the 
scene of anything which might then have existed analogous to a 
modern goose-club, the proceeds of her husband’s luck—there was a 
time when, sitting by the fire, she could have surely guessed where the 
absent owner of the vacant chair of honour was passing the vigil hours 
of the Christmas-eve. During the twelve days of the mirthful epoch 
cards were allowed by law in the public-houses, and at no other period 
of the year. Full advantage was taken of the license. 

But there are other scenes, at home, even where a club-goose is to 
adorn the next day’s table. The landlord, indeed, who long before had 
contracted in the country markets for the delivery of thenecessary num- 
ber, secures a rich profit out of the bargain ; and it is significant ot that 
truth that the raffles and lotteries in question should not be held at the 
poulterer’s, where the staple particular of the trade would warrant and 
suggest it. There are however, as we have said, other scenes at home. 
The purchases have been made; the circle has been collected, so far as 
death and absence permit, and includes some visitor, some isolated 
friend, whese own chair is empty in a distant place; the evergreens 
make a bower of the room; the blazing fires pant and roar up the 
chimney; the stormy time has its own way out of doors—gquam juvat ; 
the year, for good or for evil, has closed its accounts with hearts that, 
for a while, refuse to be uneasy any longer ; the journeyman cares not a 
rush for his master, who hopes not now for an hour more of his services ; 
trouble and care are voted digressions from the question before the 
room; the evening cup and the still later glass go round ; and, with jest, 
and Song, and story, the time must be honoured, and Christmas kept 
Christmas kept! It will not be kept beyond its own appointed moment 
by those who have the most skilful appliances of friendly and hilarious 
detention; nor van those keep it who first have it not in that sense at 
all, the friendless and the houseless ; for even Christmas finds such as it 
passes, and leaves such as it passes away. And the shudderings of 
their anguish in the wintry night air send along the electric chain 
“wherewith we are darkly bound ” a softer and a painless shudder round 
many a warm hearth, where happier people listen for a moment to the 

muttering and unknown language of the angry wind; and they say 
that “ somebody has passed over their graves,” and think no more 
about the message of that mysterious telegraph. And they continue the 
convivial mirth till suddenly the bells break into jubilee; and the 
anniversary of that is come which, tv borrow the words of Edmund 
Burke, “was of old proclaimed in a holy temple by a venerable sage, 
and not long before not worse announced by the voice of angels to quiet 
the innocence of shepherds.” 

The party separate in the hope that all will meet again next day 
to perform their respective parts in the “ Popular Game of Goose.” 

Mitzs Grratp Keon. 


A LONDON MARKET ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 
WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY G. DODGSON. 


Witt the reader be pleased to take a walk with us through the up- 
roarious profusion and intricate variety of a great London market on 
the greatest of market-days? We will promise that his pocket shall 
not suffer, nor his sides be elbowed, nor his heels kicked, nor his hat 
knocked off, nor his dress torn, nor the gloss of it—if it has any—rubbed 
away. Thereare some who would submit to even those inconveniences 
for the sake of the spectacle which our companion shall behold, :n im- 
munity from them all—safe, unmolested, unfatigued. Or, if a lady 
will trust herself to our guidance, she sball not so much as need her veil. 
If it rains, it shall not wet her; if it snows, as is very likely, she shall 
walk through it, and no flake descend upon her head—over it, and no 
trace of her foot remain. She shall hear all, without being heard by 
any ; see all, and be invisible; pass through the rude disorder of the 
densest crowd, and perchance amid blows, and not feel one single touch ; 
nay, she shall put questions, and get answers from whomsoever she 
chooses to address; and out of them all, not one shall know to whom 
he speaks, or so much as that he does speak. On these terms let all 
come with us, who are inquisitive and timid ; or inquisitive and lazy ; or 
inquisitive and ill ; or inquisitive, yet,from some detaining cause, unable 
to iollow a more corporeal guide; or, in tine, who may be desirous of 
recalling the scene and the subject in which they themselves, perhaps, 
have made a part already. 

First of all, notice the setting of the picture which we have to 
present to you. However wild and mixed and homely (like the pro- 
ceedings of the time) still, like them, it stands under a beauteous 
and venerable shadow, which closes the prospect, and casts, from 
the distance, alofty influence over the tumultuous merrymaking and 
miscellaneous bustle of the scene below. ‘That tall structure which 
every now and then wins the eye upward from the glare, and offers so 
pleasing an vutline against the wintry heaven, is nothing less than the 
famous and ancient Priory-Church of St. Mary Overy. The quaint 
name bespeaks the remote date; and what Christmas, with its ideaand 
sound, is to mince-pie, plum-pudding, and punch bowl, nearly that is 
this revered old edifice to the joyous and noisy plenty displayed and 
assorted beneatao its shadow. For we are in the Borough Market; and 
St. Mary Overy’s is its Christmas in stone. 

This great conclusive “ pendent” is not the only particular to which 
we wished to refer when we spoke of the setting of our picture. It isa 
picture moulded in jewels peculiarly its own—the wild diamond of the 
gas-jets, flaring free of all impediment—the emerald and the garnet of 
sprays of heart-cheering evergreen, and of bright red berry. Indeed, 
the first impression made by this almost unrivailed household market— 
after its stupendous fulness—is its lighting. In our days, we have in 
this respect a perfection of which previous times saw no specimen. 
That one butcher’s shop, with its spouts of glare, soaring free, 
like winged steeds of fire, and subjected to no glass harness, 
would alone illuminate the entire space. It is not all honest 
trade; but honest trade wishes it were—would like its radiance to be 
predominant and despotic—and does its best to exterminate the works 
that love darkness, especially pocket-picking: for there is scarce a 
pocket present worth picking which is not the voluntary intending 
tributary of half-a-dozen shops. You can hardly see, such is 
the glare; you can hardly force your way, such is the crowd ; 
and, we must add, you can hardly hear, such is the hubbub. 
It is not merely the noise of bargainings, in which screaming does as 
much as reason can do towards abating exorbitant terms; nor the 
noise of those who announce what it is they have to sell at the full 
pitch of their voices, and then hoarsely enforce the excellence of such 
wares respectively (we should fill a column in merely enumerating the 
rival cries which rage trough the distracted air) : it is not merely these 
sounds—nor the curses of altercation—nor “the discord of wheels that 
madding bray ;” but tnere is—music. Certainly, it is robust, and re- 
quires to be robust. ‘That band or orchestra opposite the plate-glass 
windows of the grocer is doing its very utmost. But there is an organ- 
grinder within half pistel-shot, who has faith in the principles on which 
his instrument has been constructed: constructed, we allow, in disre- 
gard of harmony, but with profound attention to sound, and to the far- 
stretching and keer-wounding force of it. His, we need hardly remark, 
is not one of those pleasing and delicately-made machines called (peri- 
patetic) cabinet-pianos. No: it is the emitter o! a brazen: roaring, not- 
to-be-suppressed, all-pervading, long-persisting, and exceedingly tie ? 
winded, style of melody, which takes no denial, and fears no rival. If 
we might use so bold a simile, without being considered American, it 
resembles nasal thunder, Yet, fearing, as we have said, no rival, this 
scientific and sallow stranger meets a superior. ‘Ihe superior is a 
vocalist—a tar wit! one Jeg; a man whose voice has made itself heara, 
ere now, although tle artillery of two niuety-guns was talking at the 
same time. 

But, “to bear is to conquer our fate;” let us disregard these 
distractions, and forcibly avert our much assaulted — senses. 
There are things to be observed. What a number of large white 
baskets! The market is getting late, and yet it is yetting fuller. 
Why is this? Those to whom cheapness is an object, and to whom, 
bc sides (if it were not an object to them), the overcoming and beating- 
down of the shopkeeper's first demands, is an exhilaration, a joy, and 
a triumph—these characters, we say, come forth at the reduced hour of 
the market, like the reserves whom ‘Tamerlane exhibited when, by the 





has a blackened eye, and looks less bright than would befit the season ; 





sacrifice of a more careless class of troops, he had fatigued the obstinacy 
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of his opponents. Prices are universally lowered now. The stock 
must be got off; and the fresh customers that pour into the scene 
know that fact well; we mean the fact that there is a feeling in the 
shop-keeping breast, in favour of clearing away the entire disposable 
assortment, which, in his fond hopes, the owner of that breast—or, in 
other words, the seller—may have accumulated. 

Now, the first class of purchasers have retired ;.they were servants— 
housekeepers, frequently, with assistants, and coming, in some instances, 
and for certain articles on which certain savings were to be effected— 
from a great distance. The second class have also retired; they were 
also of the fair sex, carrying very small baskets, and sometimes fol- 
lowed by servants carrying very large baskets, but occasionally relying 
on a different method, and requiring a good many of the pur- 
chased articles to be sent to addresses, taken down for that 
purpose, by the vendor, ‘The third class have now come 
upon the scene; very different people, but in search, more or less, 
of the self-same description of good things. This class neither are ser- 
vants, like the first; nor are attended by servants, like the second ; 
nor can they presume to offer the mere addresses where they live as an 
equivalent for porterage, like part of the latter; but neither being 
servants, nor having servants, they get all things cheaper, come at a 
cheaper time, and offer in their whole guise and aspect, an infinitely 
more suggestive history, and a more fertile presentment of the domestic 
hearth. Ah! how various! Yonder is a resolute dame, evidently the 
mother of several children, though none are about her; obviously she 
has a servant, and the servant is minding the little ones at home, She 
will be her own carrier. Where is her husband? That is the point. 
She, not quite indeed victorious, yet not any way subdued, cares—but 
sighs not. Observe that frenzy of illumination, that palatial, yet 
thoroughly vulgar blaze, those inordinate, overweening, flaunting, gas- 
bespangled, public windows; he is inside, slipping, sliding, gliding, 
tottering on the brink of fifty abrupt collisions and ignoble “ rows, 
but much restrained, and ultimately saved by the salutary remem- 
brance of the severe guardian of his fireside; from going not restrained, 
yet restrained (much to his advantage), when away. x 

Yonder, again, is happiness; much happiness. Where? You see 
that clean, white fustian jacket, and (odd as it may sound) those 
polished boots? Its owner is a thoroughly respectable man. His 
wife, often torn away and separated for a moment by the crowd, clings 
and grapples to his stout careless elbow. On his other arm hangs the 
capacious basket. Suspense-exempted woman and lucky man! 
They have a full purse at this close of the year; and to-night, when 
they hold their little retrospective review, conversing with grave 
cheerfulness about the past, their hearts shall expand tranquilly as 
they plainly ascertain and congratulate each other on the result, 

Why do all that little family, you ask, hold fast to mother’s gown? 
Because mother has no one at home in whose care to leave them. But 
why not, at least, in their father’s? And where is their father? 
Better not ask; that woman’s forehead is cut, and she, otherwise being 
pretty, is frightfully disfigured by that wound and by the blackened 
eye, which tells such a tale of low, hideous, and brutal conduct, not 
practised, but endured. But even this episode, as it walks through 
the drama, succumbs to the spirit of the time and to the genius of the 
scene, and prevails not against the overruling influence of mirth and of 
cheerful activity pervading the general mass and preponderance of 
what you behold. Yonder is a brawl, vomited out of the door of a 
public-house; and seething, hissing, and murmuring to a considerable 
distance—disturbing,yet not interrupting—abating, yet not suppressing, 
the noise of complacent traffic and the bustling contentment of uni- 
versal preparation. Not, perhaps, universal. To that hook-nosed 
gentleman, with his hands in his trousers-pockets, the time is 
no festival, and the market no particular occasion of profit. 
He is a Jew, and cares not for Christmas, one way or the 
other. There go some, who have either done all that the rest are 
doing, or have no such task to claim their attention. They are stroll- 
ing, like ourselves, through the multiform changes, and enjoy their own 
thoughts. ‘Lhomas de Quincey tells us that, in his opium- eating days, 
the pleasure which beyond all that the formidable and dreadful habit 
procured him was the most valuable, the most inebriating, was the 
quick sympathy and divining fancy with which, in such lounges, he 
penetrated into all the intents, operations, and history of the successive 
and torrent-like groups of a crowded market evening. We, with the 
aid, not of Asmodeus, have seen now the hints and imagined the filling 
up of the outlines of many @ various social story. And now, “ the 
twelve days” of Christmas are about to begin; one day of repairing 
mirth for each of the twelve weary months of the bygone year. The 
clock of St. Mary Overy’s old Priory Church has sounded the hours, 
as if there had been no hours between; so quickly bas the hurricane 
of the market time seemed to speed away. And one by one have gone 
out the great lights of the scene. The three greatest last the longest; 
those of the grocers’ shops, of the butchers’, and (most brilliant of all), 
of the gin: palaces, All are now extinguished, as midnight sounds: 
the place becomes quickly vacant of its crowds; and most people have 
gone home, where they hear the sounds of the storm without, 
drowned by the visit of the “ waits” as they sprinkle every where a 
passing share of immemorial music in their ambulatory minstrelsy. 

It is just 100 years—it is the centenary anniversary—since in the 
country places of England, the memorable popular demonstrations took 
place, in opposition to the introduction of the new style. One great 
prejudice against it was, that trom Rome had come the new and recti- 
fied astronomical calculation; it was some “popish novelty.” And 
yet when the people, by thousands, turned out, in their indignation, 
armed with lamp and torch, and candle, to consult the midnight 
almanack of the Glastonbury thorn, and of its shoots, in different rural 
places—and to see by the traditional blossoming of the venerable plant, 
whether this was really Christmas, and whether the 25th of December, 
or the 6th January should prove in truth “the better man of the two,” 
a feeling was manifested, for which a rooted prepossession would have 
been far more correctly the name. M. G. K. 








A NIGHT WITH THE WAITS; OR, MAKING 
THE MOST OF IT. 
WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY W. G. HINE. 
WAITS ORCHESTRA. 


First Violoncello .. Mr. Scrape. 
First Cornet-a-piston -. Mr. Blowhard. 
First Trombone oo os -» Mr. Clang. 
First Ophecleide oe os «+ Mr. Grunt. 
Bass Drum ee ee -» Mr. Bang. 
Triangle .. <e ° -. Mr. Tinkle. 


(N.B—The rest of the orchestra sent medical certificutes, stating that their 
constitutions were too delicate to come out at night.) 


“ HERE’s a go,” said the Ophecleide. 

“Sich a disappointment!” said the Triangle. 

“It’s enough to break my ’art,” said the Drum. 

“T'll take to my bed,” said the Trombone. 

“ You’re all fools,” said the Violoncello, who was respected as the 
most acute chap in the St. Giles Harmonic Society; “don’t you see 
that the fewer we are the more we get.” 

This intimation was received witha universal cheer, as having thrown 
a completely new light upon the subject. 

“ Look you,” continued Mr. Scrape; “not only as regards the num- 
ber to share; but, the smaller the number, the less the noise; which 
will please the moosical amatoors, who will say, ‘I never hear a band 
play more beautifully pianar’—(if you don’t know what that means— 
it’s soft) ; and so he’il naturally give us themore. And for the chaps as 
cut up rough, and have sick wives, there’s quite enough on us to make 
a hullyballoo which will be dreadful to the afflicted person, and bring 
down a shilling at least.” 

The Cornet-i-piston gave a shriek, the Trombone a clang, the Ophe- 
cleide a grunt, the Bass-drum a bang, and the Triangle a tinkle, in token 
of the wisdom of the Violoncello; and the whole party sallied out. 

“ Where shall we try first ?” 

“The Dials?” said the sage. 

“Why ?” said the Ophecleide, in a gruff voice. 

“ Bekase there we can just play at the seven corners, and then lay 
down all the streets; and either disturb or delight the whole neigh- 


bourhood : it’s all one.” 





It blew and it snew according to Mr. Tinkle, who said, 

“It’s very hard, as I have chilblains and no gloves nor mittens” — 
a statement which was echoed by the whole orchestra ; but it was no 
use complaining, and so, selecting a corner-house—a “ public”—where 
there were sure to be plenty of re a they started at once in full 
swing in a sort of imitation of the “Row Polka.” Up went the first- 
floor window—* Police! Remove those men.” The * Police,” how- 
ever, had just pocketed a shilling subscribed by the band, and he 
answered—“Can’t hear what you say, sir ;” and this convenient 
reply he maintained during the whole performance. 

‘he First-floor had a bad headache, and was sitting over a weak glass 
of brandy-and-water, with a wet towel round his forehead. He shouted 
“Police!” until his head grew worse ; when, with un exclamation of an 
improper character, he flung down a bad shilling, and shut the 
window with such a crash that two of the panes went in pieces into 
the street. Second-floor was a Grub-streeter, who wrote verses and 
fictitious murders—the former for twopence a stanza, and the latter for 
a penny: his publisher, a: d, im fact, his proprietor, being one of the 
Catnachs, the celebrated encouragers of our baliad literature. This 
gentlemen relieved his poetic mind by shouting out— 


Go away. Do not stay. 
Horrible you do play. 


And vanished to return to his duties. Third-floor was drunk upon 
that floor. He had a black eye and a cut acioss a swollen nose. By 
his side sat a young wife, weeping ; her baby asleep in herarms. From 
that window came neither reward nor complaint. From the second, 
only the poetic tribute we have recorded. 

“ This isslow work,” said Violoncello; “ try the next house.” 

Another polka. Window opened ; and a head with a night-cap anda 
body with a dressing-gown appeared. The hands of the body bore a 
small yellow flute, with which the owner kept bad time. 

Meanwhile, the following conversation occurred within :— 

‘* Mr. Tootletoo, do you want to be my death ?” 

“No, Fanny ; its only for a moment. These men play as well as 
Costa’s band.’ 

“ Do you want to see mein my coffin, Mr. Tootletoo?” 

“Cover yourself up with the clothes,” replied the husband. 

Here there was a protracted fit of coughing. 

“ Do you hear that, Mr. Tootletoo?” 

“No, my dear,” said the flute “ amatoor;” “I’m a listening to the 
band.” 

On this Mr. Tootletoo was jerked back so violently and unex- 
pectedly, that he dropped his flute, and the window shut with a smack. 

“ Nothing here,” said Ophecleide. 

“Yes,” said Violoncello. “ it will sell for sixpence.” And he put the 
flute in his pocket. 

“ Never say die,” quoth the energetic Drum. “Try the next.” 

The result was the contents of two pitchers of water from the second 
floor which were thrown so adroitly that they did great execution ; the 
drenching being followed by a consolatory assurance that there were 
two more pitchers at hand. The rapid closing of the window pre- 
vented all rejoinder. 

* Here’s treatment for hart,” said Violoncello. 

“ And for hartists,” said the Triangle. 

“ Try the next,” said the persevering Bang. 

‘I’m wet to the skin,” said the Trombone. “I think I'll go home, 
and take gruel, and put my feet in hot water.” 

But the rest protesting, another experiment was made; on which a 
gentleman, in a ‘Lurkish cap and a flowered dressing-gown, with 
whiskers, beard, and moustaches, showed himself, and gently waved 
his right hand, from which hung tassels embroidered with gold. Pre- 
sently, a sylph-like young lady appeared beside him, and encircled his 
motionless shoulders with her symmetrical arm, and looked up in his 
hairy face. The greater part of this information was given by the 
policeman who flashed his bull’s-eye across the couple. It was 
only for an instant; but a policeman’s eyes are sharp, and he can see 
a very great deal in a very short time. 

But to go on with the tale. ‘lhe young lady disappeared into the 
room; but immediately returned with something like a silk purse in 
her hand. ‘his she gave to her companion, who threw the purse into 
the street, exclaiming, “ A pittance from a lover of art.” And imme- 
diately the window closed, and the curtains resumed their sway. 

“Now, then,” said Violoncello, feeling the purse, “a half sov.; it 
can’t be nothing less from such a swell.” 

“TI don’t know that,” said the Ophecleide; “perhaps it’s only a 
sixpence.”’ 

, “ Pooh, pooh, pooh !” burst from them ail. “ Here, go under the 
amp.” 

‘The coin was wrapped up in brown paper; then common writing- 
paper; then glazed writing-paper; then silk paper; and then 
appeared—a farthing ! 

Ihe shock was dreadful—worse than the shower-bath; and then 
followed another shuwer-bath of malediction, which is a polite word 
for a naughty thing. When they had cooled a littl—we mean 
morally— Vivloncello, who had been examining the envelopes of the 
smailest of the coin, said, ‘ ‘Lhere’s something writien ; ” and, holding 
the glazed paper up to the lamp, he read, “A payment adequate to 
the music.” The maledictory shower-bath begau to operate again: 
“ Here’s a go!” “ Here’s a sell!” “ Here’s a do!” “ Here’s a himpo- 
sition!” “ Here’s a hextortion! ” “Here’s a swindle!” burst rapicly 
forth; and then again resumed, “ He’s a robber o’ poor men!” “ He’s a 
ruffian, as don’t Know nothing about what music is!” “He's an ex- 
tortioner!” But Violoncello stopped, and propounded the last and 
best theory : 

“ He’s a swindler, or a forger, or a genteel burglar, or som’at of that 
kind; and he’s disguised, and is a hiding in the Dials, What 
would a man dressed like him be staying in the Dials for with 
that there young lady if he hadn’t a bad reason for it? ” 

“Ab, that’s it; that’s the explanation. Nothing but it." And Vio- 
loncello rose still higher in credit. 

“ One more house, and it will be the last,” said the Violoncello; “but 
let it be respectable.” 

“Then we must leave the Dials.” And so they did, selecting 
Gower-sireet as the flower of respectability ; and began to play 
what they considered their chef d’euvres—first, very piano ; and, 
when they got impatient, very fortissimo, But respectability never 
opened either door or window. Its blank monotonous face ran down 
through a mile of lamps, and genial.ty seemed impossible. Only thrice 
the doors opened, and twice a flunkey came merely to the steps. 

The first said:—“ You must go away. Your noise is spviling the 
music in the drawing-room.” 

The second said:—“ My master hates music that isn’t music; and 
told me to tell yon that if you played near his house, he would send for 
the police.” 

But the third was different. There was geniality here and there in 
starched, snobbish respectzbility. 

A tidy servant-girl came tripping, with her dress held up, and said 
in a voice that was better music than any which had been made that 
night, “ My missis is ill, and confined to bed, and she can’t bear loud 
music, but she sends you five shillings, and wisbes the night was better 
for your sakes,” 


” ~ * * * * 


As a parting salute to the neighbourhood in which they had been so 
ill-treated, Violoncello proposed that they should play, each down the 
different streeix, “ Rule Britannia ” ana “God save the Queen ;” and 
the experiment turned out famously. An old gentleman came out in 
his slippers, and said he tiked an oid custom, and contributed liberally. 
Another olu gentleman said from a window that he loved loyaity. A 
poor third fiddle in an orchestra threw out sixpence in a bit of paper. 
An old fat lady subscribed to the concert liberally; and two little 
nimble milliners, who came with one shawl over both their heads, 
held out each her threepenny bit. in fact, the neighbou: hood 
was mellowing: supper, grog, and pipes, were suftening their hearts ; 
and the eilect was quite a shower-bath of silver aud copper— the 
most pleasant one the Waits had experienced; und so they piayed on 
briskly until it struck two (you may see by the dial of the clock that 
it is ten minutes to that hour), and then adjourned to a tavern, where 
the proceeds were faithtully divided in eyual shares—even Bang and 
‘Tinkle not sutfering trom the character of ieir mstruments. 

And so ends our © Night with the Waits.” 

Anais Bb, Reacn. 





THE MISTLETOE-SELLER. 
BY EDMUND H. YATES. 
GAZING from the window casement on the trees all stripped and bare, 
Heard I young and merry voices ringing through the frosty air ; 
Saw two maidens with their sister (she a widow’s emblems wore), 
Standing by an old man, selling Christmas at a garden door. 


Brightly shone the maidens’ faces ; e’en the lonely widow’s eye, 
Kindled, as her thoughts were carried back into the years gone by— 
As she gazed upon the berries symbolling the merry time— 

Gazed upon the old man’s face, and listened to his cheering rhyme. 


“ Buy my berries! buy my berries! here is holly red as cherries, 
Rough and thorny as the season, holier than all trees that grow ; 
Fer according to the story, prickly leaves like these before ye, 
Round the Saviour’s brows were circled, eighteen hundred years ago. 


“ Maidens hasten—ne’er a trace on your bright foreheads care has left ; 
Hasten too, thou lonely widow, of thy lord se soon bereft ; 
Christmas adds to your enjsyments—Christmas lightens thy despair 
Vanquished are our fears and sorrows in the genial Christmas air. 


“ Mistletoe! I, too, cam sell you. Of its virtues need I tell you? 
How of old the saintly Druids reverenced this humble tree ? 

What, when in this Christmas weather, loving hearts are met together 
Are its properties peculiar, sure you need not learn of me.” 


Thus he sung; but as I listened sank my heart within my breast, 

As I watched that elder sister, in the widow’s mourning dressed ; 
What sad thoughts her heart must cherish of the loved one gone before 
Who ’neath such a branch had pressed her in the vanished days of yore. 


Blithely trolling out his carol went the old man on his way : 

All his stock of mistletoe was purchased by the maidens gay ; 

And, as each one with her partner, ’neath the bough suspended, trips 
Who shall say the pretty widow’s are the only unkissed lips ? 








CHRISTMAS AT THE DIGGINGS. 


(COMMUNICATED BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE THREE COLONIES OF 
AUSTRALIA.”) 
MOLLY DIBBS TO MISS JANE SCRUBBER. 
My DEAR JANE,— 

How you will stare when you get this letter, and what’s inside it. 
Yeu must take care of the thin bits o: paper, and take it down to 
Hostin Frires, to the Bank, where they’ll make it all right; and mind 
and don’t lose ’em; and take a cab all to yourself as you go back, for 
fear of pickpockets. Oh, Jenny, little did I think this time three 
years, when you lent me four-pence to make up the money, after I 

awned me shawl, and we started off to see the company go to Lady 

latherum’s ball, that in less than three years I shall come to be one 
of the quality myself. I always thought Jack was made for a gentleman, 
though he laughed at the notion, and that was the reason that I would 
him with nothing but what he could carry at the end of his axe in 
a bundle; and wouldn’t have old Toppington, with his flash gin palace 
and five children ; though, to be sure, aunt did go on awful, and never 
forgave me till day when we all quarrilled, and cried, and hugged 
one and another, and made it up at Gravesend, just before we sailed 
away for Australia. 

Yes, my dear Jenny, Jack has gone and done the trick beautiful—he 
made enough money at his trade at Melbourne to buy a lot of land, where 
I am agoing to have a regular house, with a parlour and a drawing-room 
all quite genteel ; and then him and mecut away to the diggings with Bill 
Slokkumand his wife—her as was Betty Grafty ; and Bob, thecoalheaver ; 
and a man and his wife by the name of Bagnall, that are natives—that 
is, not blacks, but born and reared here—leastaways he was, she 
was from Marybone. And we had a horse:and cart, and was a 
fortnight on the road, and lived out of doors same as when we once 
went gipsying to Epping Forest, and slept under the cart at night. 
And we had lots of luck, our holes turned out first-rate. Jack’s 
share comes to nigh upon twelve hundred pounds. So when I go 
back to Melbourne I mean to set the fashions, which, of course, I 
can do, having been six months under-kitchen-maid in Belgrave- 
square. As for our quality—at least, those that used to be before these 
diggings turned up—they know nothing about it. I only wish friends 
would send Lord Balmerstor out tor Governor. My Lady does know 
what what she should have all my support. 

Ob, Jenny, you’ve no notion how delightful things is here— 
everything topsy-turvy. We are the masters and missuses, and 
the swells have to wait uponus. If any of them, although it should 
be the Gold Commissioner himself, want my Jack to do a job of 
carpentering, they must ask me; and if 1 dvun’t like their cut, or I 
want Jack to take mea walk, why then he says “No, thank you, my 
good man,”" quite polite-like, “1 can’t find time to accommodate you.” 

Everything is contrarywise here to what it is with you in White- 
chapel. When we are going tobed you are rousing up; when we are per- 
spiring most dreadful, you are slapping your arms todrive away the 
blue frost. ; 

Weare now looking out for Christmas—we can tell it’s coming on, Bag- 
nall sare by its being so blessed hot. Oh, I shallthink of you and me 
in Old England, flattening our noses against the cook-shops, longing for 
a slice of smoking plum-duff; when our Christmas pudding comes on the 
table, big enough to feed all yourvourt, and not a few dabs of plums 
spread about almost out of hollaing distance, but as thick as you can 
stick, Why, Jenny, we have none of your half-ounces of tea and half- 
quarterns of bread: our party takes a chest at a time, with a couple or 
three bags of sugar, five hundredweight, and half a ton of flour. 
When we make tea we stir it up by the handful. Then, when we do 
make a feast, what do you think we have. You'll never guess. Why, 
real champagny fizzing stuff, like ginger pop; only it gets into your 
head, and costs £2 a bottle. Not that we do much in that way, for 
Jack was always rather temperance; but there are plenty here of 
single fellows, with lots of luck, always ready to stand treat if 1 will 
just look to their shirts and buttons a bit, and likewise speak a word 
favourable to some of the single lasses. 

But my dear Jane, when you read this, you will say, is there no un- 
pleasantuess in this Australia ? Does everybody pick up golden 
nuggets and wash out lots of scales and dust? Not by no means, my 
dear. First, the fleas is dreadful; likewise the dust aud little black 
flies what get into your eyes and nose, so that green veils are as com- 
mon as ona Epsom day in Kennington. Then when it rains, it rams as 
if the water-tap had burst right over your head, and blows so that my 
Jack says — must hold the hair on your head. Then as for 
the gold, bless your soul, it’s not to be scratted up with your 
fingers. No; you must make pits as deep as wells, and go 
at it as if you was laying ygas-pipes; and you may have 
no luck, and get nothing, or next to it. But then, there 
it is that we beat the swells, Five shillings a dozen for washing 
shirts, £1 to 30s. a day for carpentering at houses, and such like: why 
what is it to me, as was used to stand at the wash-tub all day for 1s. 6d, 
and my victuals, and perhaps a drop of beer; cr for Jack, as used 
to walk a good three miles to work, from six to six, 

But Lord, Jenny, it makes me laugh—thougb, to be sure, I’m sorry 
for the poor devils—to see the figure the quality cut that come here, 
with their thin shiny boots and eye-glasses, thinking to pick up nug- 
gets, as if they were pretty shells at Margate. ‘They’ve got no money 
they’ve got no trade. They despise such as us on the passage ; and then, 
when they find digging no go, they’ve nothing left but to turn odd 
men, and wait upon us that are the real quality. Some wont bave’em 
at all, they are so awkward and stupia; although the Bishop 
preached a sermon about lucky diggers being not too proud to 
poor guesis. But I persuaded Jack to speak to our party for a 
couple that was uncommon badiy off, and particular humble, for I 
thought 1 might pick up a notion or two aicut fashions fur the time 
when 1 open Whitechapel Houre for a swarry, in Melbourne. I re- 
member one of ’em well when I was in the Square—(he give me a 
bad half-crown to give a letter to our young lady, and wanted to kiss 
me, the blackguard)—by the name or the Hon, Captain blatherum, 
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of the 19th Hussars, and did look 
beautiful in his uniform, to be 
sure, for he had not lost his 
front teeth then. But he keeps 
all that dark now, and calls his- 
self Mr. Frederick Blunder. I 
did hear from Mr. Tubs,: the but- 
ler, that the Captain had gone 
all wrong, and been signing some- 
body’s name or something, and 
been obliged to go to Bullon in 
foreign parts. But I said nothing, 
except to Jack, for it is such 
fan to have a real captain and 
a lord’s grandson to blow up when 
I feel cross. But he is handy at 
nick-knocking off bottle rings and 
corks without breaking the bottles, 
and aint a bad cook, but such a 
lazy beggar and such aone to lush, 
you would’nt believe. Our party 
likes him because he can sing, and 
no mistake. Our other slavey has 
been one of theslop gents, in white 
cravats, that roll out ribands so 
saucy. Siokum’s wife remembers 
him; though he pretends his go- 
vernor is a real gentleman, we know 
better. He’snot much use, but he 
can sing too, and play on the fiddle, 
and theCaptin likes him because he 
gets the wood and the: water and 
does the dirty work. Oh, Jenny, 
I often wish you could see me on a 
holiday, in my gold-coloured satin 
gown and blue parasol, hanging on 
Jack’s arm, with our little Maggie 
dressed exactly like little Lady 
Julia Huffy, and Jack looking so 
noble in his mustachios and red 
shirt, and these poor devils of 
swells running about quite re- 
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spctful—ah! you would enjoy it, 
as I do. I often think of the 
pious lady at Clapham, who was so 
gi nteel she would not have me, 
b+ kese I came from Whitechapel. 
I seen her son the other day driving 
a-art for his living, dirty, and ray- 
ther drunk. 

But, never mind, my girl, you 
shall come and have a share of 
our luck, though you can’t spend 
Christmas with us. wy — 
Mind, before the ship sails, and 
go and see Hampton Court and 
Winso. Castle, and bring pictures 
of both, and one of toe Queen, and 
remember all about them, likewise 
a book. And I send a list of the 
clothes you are to bring for me out 
of the hundred pounds; and give 
five pounds to the deformed girl 
in Rosemary-row, that taught me 
to write; if it had not been for 
her, I could never have been one 
of the quality when we came to 
our fortune. Also, buy me, for my 
drawing room table, four books— 
one white, one green, one red, one 
biue; anda little round thing they 
sell at spy-glass shops, called a 
globe, painted different countries : 
but mind the Belgrave-square is 
wrote on one side, and Victoria on 
the other. 

Likewise, I shall want some 
clothes for Jack, who only wants 
the right things to be quite the 
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gentleman. Go to Fubsy, the 
tailor that used to make for Lord 
Huffy, and get two suits in the 
height of the fashion, Jack’s ex- 
actly the same size as Lord Huffy, 
only a better figure about the 
chest. If ‘fubsy makes any hum- 
ming and hawing, show him the 
bank-notes—he’ll do anything for 
money. And now there’s one 
thing more to make Jack complete 
—that’s a hat. I want the best; 
none of your ticket slops for me 
—your French silks and Paris 
velvets flaring in Whitechapel. 
There are some tidy shops in the 
Strand; but thoose don’t come to 
my notion. You go to Pall-mail: 
there’s a shop with one hat in the 
window—buy me that hat! If it 
will fit a gentleman, I am sure it 
will fit my Jack. 

And now, dear Jenny, my paper 
is full, and I must end. Make 
yourself comfortable, and set out 
as soon as Captain Higgins tells 
you the Barbary Bell is: ready; 
and drink our healths on Christ- 
mas-day, when we drink yours. 
Jack sends love, and says he has 
we a husband for you; so no more 
rom your loving cousin, 

Mo ty D1sps, 


P.S.—I open this letter to tell 
you how we manage Christmas at 
the Digzings No fires, except to 
boil the pots; and no snowballing. 
But no work, and no shivering and 
shaking : everybody h splenty ; for 
those that have not been lucky are 
welcome to take a tucker.o! What 
they pleave. For our party, we 
had a quarter of a bullo.k, and 
two wild turkeys; a lot o Van 
Diemen potatoes, at 2s a pound. 
We don’t dine in-dvors, but just 
sit down on the grass—and there’s 
very little of that near the Dig- 
gings—handy to a creek for water. 
The bachelors stand a dozen ot 
champagne and a dozen of colonial, 
so we lay about and eat and drink, 
and give what's left to the dogs 
and the blacks. 

The “swells” are rather down 
in the mouth; for I take their 
Christmas is as much the worser, 
as ours is the better, than it used 
to be. It’s precious hot; but that 
doesn’t prevent the fiddles irom 
going like mad all round, and no 
end of dancing. Instead o: the 
cradles swish-swashing own the 
valley, we hear the German brass 
band. ‘They know all our tunes; 
and when they flare out with “A 
Good Time Coming,” I feel rather 
choked in the throat like, to think 
that its come in earnest to us poor 
folks. I’m a’most sure I saw a tear 
in the eye of the Captain when he 

caught the tune at the same mo- 
ment Bill Stokum was roaring out 
“more Champagny, and look alive, 
my boy.” So good-bye, once 
more! — God bless you, my girl, 
and send you here soon to join our 
next Christmas pic-nic as well my 
swalry. 
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COLD CHRISTMAS ’—NO! 


BY CHARLES MACKAY.—THE MUSIC BY SIR. H. R. 
BISHOP, KT. — 
L 
Cotp Christmas? No! 
Our Christmas is not cold; 
Although the north winds blow, 
And pile the drifting snow, 
And the beech trees on the freezing wold 
Rock sadly to and fro, 
Our Christmas bears a warm true heart; 
His face is red with glee; 
And he jests and laughs, 
And he sings and quaffs. 
He was never unkind to me, my love: 
May he never be cold to thee! 
Cold Christmas? No! no! no! 
Cold Christmas! Say not so: 
He is warm and bright, 
And he brings delight 
To the hearts both of high and low. 


Il. 
Old Christmas? No! 
Though states and kingdoms wear, 
And change and ruin grow 
From ages as they flow; 
He’s as light of tread, as young and fair 
Asa thousand years ago. 
The morning beams are always new, 
And scatter blessings free; 
And the Christmas-day 
Is as new as they. 
He was never old to me, my love; 
May he never grow old to thee! 
Old Christmas? No! no! no! 
Old Christmas! say not so; 
He shall never part 
With his youth of heart 
While there’s love in this world below. 








CHRISTMAS-EVE AT AN OLD FARM-HOUSE. 
BY EDMUND OLLIER. 


CrersrMas is a season of boisterous merriment, of hearty physical en- 
joyment, of feasting and hilarity; but it is also a time of obscure oid- 
world faith and traditionary romance—of poetical beliefs and customs, 
derived from the superstitions of an earlier day, and lingering, ghost- 
like, about our winter hearths, even in these utilitarian times. It is 
true that they no longer form part of our religious creed, and it is well 
that they do not—for, as matters of serious belief, they are pernicious: 
yet still they find, and must always keep, a home in every loving and 
reverent heart, tor the sake of their simple, child-like beauty, and for 
that redeeming sense of spirituality out of which they arose, and which 
still renders them of interest to all who have any perception of those 
vast, vague regions which stretch beyond the limits of bare reality. 

The only way, however, to see Christmas—and, especially, its advent 
—surrounded by all its poetical associations, is to spend it in the 
country. In town it is tricked out in the last new fashions—very 
pretty to look at, yet in nowise romantic. But there are old, out-of- 
the-way nooks in England, which, lying from off the great high roads, 
seem to have been forgotten by the grand reformer, Time, and to be 
the same now as they were centuries ago; places where the dead men, 
whose very graves have long since vanished from the little, grassy 
churchyard, might come to life again, and return to their own identical 
houses, and go back to their work under familiar elms, and find their 
former haunts and manners still the same. These are the spots where 
you feel the Poetry of Christmas to its full; where you feast, as it 
were, in the presence of your ancestors, and see in imagination the 
shades of your English forefathers descend, like a gentle twilight, 
over all. 

I once spent a Christmas after this manner at the house of a friend in 
Hertfordshire. My friend was a sort of gentleman farmer—a man of 
education, and passivnately fond of ancient customs; and the house in 
which he lived was one of those delightful old edifices which give you 
the sense of home more completely than any modern building can. Its 
solid oaken timbers and massive brick walls did not, perhaps, really 
exclude the weather more perfectly than the light, economically- 
built tenements of the present day; but they gave you the sentiment of 
exclusion in a higher degree—and that is much. You seemed fortified 
—not simply housed—against the assaults of wind and rain and snow. 
You heard “the excluded tempest” raving at a distance, and knew that 
there was more than a brick and a half between yourseif and it. Then 
there was something in the aspect of that old house, as in the aspect of 
all old houses, which in itself engendered a poetical frame of mind. 
Who could live for many days among its lustrous-paneled rooms, its 
deep-recessed bow-windows (one of them of stained glass), its fantastic 
passages leading to strange and shadowy nooks, its legendary chambers, 
its capacious fire-places, its carved chimney-boards, and its vast echoing 
flights of stairs, without lapsing into a pleasant dream of antiquity and 
romance? Who could behold, from outside, its crowding gables and 
grotesque chimney-pots, its glowing red-brick walls, mantled with ivy, 
and touched with wandering lines of moss, like gleams of sunlight fixed, 
without observing to himself, “ This is the kind of nest for a poet to 
live in”? Who could listen at night to the old primeval language of 
the wind among the trees with which it was encircled, and not feel a 
more gentle and awfully loving sense of the Universe come over him? 
Another thing which made me like this house better than any other 
which I had ever seen, was the fact that, although situated in a most 
woody and rustic part of the country, it was at no very great distance 
from London; so that its occupants could pass from solitude to the thick 
of town lite, and from that back again to solitude, with little expendi- 
ture either of time or trouble. Sitting in a dreamy mood by the fire- 
side at night, one might almost imagine one heard the throbbings of 
the great heart of the metropolis coming towards one upon the wind, 
when it set strongly from the south. But this, of course, was merely 
fanciful, as the place of which I speak is about five-and-twenty miles 
from London, 

One of the plainest signs, at the house of my friend F., of the near 
approach of the great festival, was the sallying of the whole family into 
the adjacent woods, accompanied by the men-servants, on the morning 
of Christmas-eve, for the purpose of cutting branches of evergreen, and 
of selecting a great log of wood to burn, after the old manner, on the 
dining-room hearth ; tor, although EF, burnt coals at all other times of 
the year, he would on no account omit the Christmas yule-block. On 
the occasion to which 1 am more particularly referring, he entertained 
us, while we were hacking about the copses, by relating the origin 
and antiquity of these sylvan tributes to the season. It is true, he ob- 
serve , that they are of pagan origin; yet they seem to harmonise with 
the old pastoral character of primitive Christianity, and to be typical of 
its enduring greenness and its woodland innocence. He reminded us 


that mistletoe was the sacred plant of the British Druids; and that the 
old dark forests which, centuries ago, covered the greater part of this 
island, had often witnessed the solemn processions of white-robed 
priests through the glooms and the close intertanglements, and had 
seen the mystical branches of this strange parasitical production lopped 
by eee sickles, and distributed among the people, who would burst 
forth into the outer daylight, shouting “The Mistletoe for the New 
Year!” He told us that the Celtic and Gothic nations, before their 
conversion to Christianity, paid equal reverence to this plant; and that 
even the ancient Greeks regarded it with a religious feeling. He also 
remarked, on the authority of Stukeley, that the custom of placing 
mistletoe on the altars of churches, was preserved in the North of 
England even so late as the early part of last century; and that at 
York, about the same period, mistletoe was carried on Christmas-eve to 
the high altar of the cathedral, and a public and universal pardon of 
all wicked people was proclaimed “at the gates of the city towards the 
four quarters of heaven.” 

On our return, the yule-log was kindled, and the rooms were decked 
with the shining branches of evergreens; when my friend straightway 
grew eloquent on that beautiful superstition about the sylvan spirits 
sheltering themselves in these artificial bowers during the time that 
their own woodland haunts are cold and dark and bare. After supper 
(at which there were mince-pies enough to give us all indigestions for 
a year), we had a huge bowl of wassail—genuine old English wassail ; 
not made, according to the fashion of some degenerate sons of their 
fathers, of foreign wine, but of native ale, just heightened in its flavour 
by Eastern spices, and hissing with a wealth of roasted apples. The 
greater part of this having been speedily disposed of, our host proposed 
that the remainder should be devoted to a performance which he said 
his servants always expected—an old silly custom, as he described it, 
though I believe he was very well pleased to be a party to its execu- 
tion—namely, the drinking a health to the apple-trees out in the 
open orchard. As we all thought there must be something very 
picturesque and striking in this ceremony, we were well pleased to be 
present at it; so, the farm-servants being summoned, away we went to 
the appointed spot, the oldest of the servants bearing the bowl at the 
head of the procession. 

It was a dark, clear, still night ; not cold, and with no falling weather, 
but filled with that deep solemnity and repose which you can only 
know to the full in winter and in the country. A sabbath quietness lay 
over the whole earth, and seemed to stretch upward to the heavens, 
which, in their vast and starless gloom, appeared hushed into a pro- 
found and mighty sleep. The trees and hedges, dimly seen, like 
intenser darknesses in the more general darkness, gave out no voice, 
and made no movement; for not the slightest wind was abroad. One 
of the servants carried a horn lanthorn, which, suddenly revealing in 
its progress small sections of the landscape, and as quickly merging 
them into chaos, and every row and then striking up gaunt shadows 
which lengthened out into the wide vagueness of the night, created 
around us a sort of phantasmagorial world of advancing and receding 
shapes. We met no ghosts, however; and, having arrived at the 
orchard, we formed ourselves into a circle around one of the best- 
bearing apple-trees (the rogues took good care, in their selection, 
that no discredit might be attached to the charm, by an untoward 
result the following autumn), and the wassail-bearer sang, to an ancient 
tune, that seemed as though it might have been chanted centuries ago 
by Saxon tillers of the soil, this stanza :— 


Here’s to thee, old apple tree! 
Whence thou may’st bud, and whence thou may’st blow, 
And whence thou may’st bear apples enow ! 

Hats fall ! caps full! 

Bushel—bushel—<acks full, 

And my pockets full too! Huzza! 


Here we all set up a great shout, strangely mocked by the echoes; and 
the old fellow who performed the part of high-priest in this religious 
observance took a good draught trom the wassail-bowl, and threw the 
rest of the ale, together with the fragments of apple, or “ lamb’s-wool,” 
at the tree. We then returned to the house; F. justifying the cere- 
mony by the injunction of Herrick, one of his most favourite poets :— 

Wassaile the trees, that they may beare 

You many a plum and many a peare ; 

For more or Jesse fruits they will bring 

As you do give them wassailing. 
On getting back again to the warm, bright room, another bow! of the 
same Christmas beverage was brewed; and, in the words of the poet 
just quoted, 

We still sat up, 
Sphering about the wassail-cup. 


The yule-log burnt hotly and odorously; the evergreens flashed and 
flickered in the blaze; the strong liquor steeped our hearts as in the 
radiance of fifty summers; and we talked over all kinds of delighttul 
Christmas traditions. We spoke of that marvellous old Glastonbury 
Thorn, which sprung from the staff of Joseph of Arimathea, and from 
which sprigs have been cut and propagated all over England, and, as 
the story goes, bud on Christmas-eve, and are in full bloom all the next 
day until night. We would by no means agree with the modern dis- 
belief in this miracle, which we thought as respectable as many other 
alleged miracles. We refused to acknowledge that there are similar 
trees all over the East, from the seeds of which others may be raised in 
this country ; and we execrated the fanaticism of the Puritans, who 
cut down the original stock during the Civil Wars. From this we 
passed to graver subjects; and fell to telling the stock ghost-stories of 
the country round. Thence wider and wider did we launch forth upon 
the grey sea of Superstition; touching upon remote islands of ghastli- 
ness and dread; wandering in grim forests and haunted places between 
rocks; entering lonely houses upon deserted roads in the evening twi- 
light; lurking about old churches and churchyards “ in the dead waste 
and middle of the night ;” digging for hidden treasure among ancient 
M. ss-grown ruins; attending Witch-Sabbaths in solitary barns; stray- 
ing, in short, over the whole of that wild, dark region of belief which 
has been finely called “the nightside of Nature.” Not that I, for one,place 
any serious faith in these dusky mysteries, which, viewed as a creed, 
can produce none but evil effects; still, while man remains such a riddle 
to himself—while there are such vast, dim, shut-up chambers in our 
being—any attempt to people the darkness with tangible forms, 
however distorted by ignorance or fear, cannot fail to be of interest to 
all speculative minds, in the absence of certain intelligence. So I 
have always felt with respect to these matters; and so 1 believe my 
friend F. telt. 

Among other superstitions of which we spoke, there was one which 
bears so exclusively upon the Christmas season, that’ I must here 
briefly advert to it. It was an old Swedish tradition, to the effect 
that “at the festival of Christmas,” according to Olaus Magnus, “ there 
isa strange mutation of men into wolves, in the cold northern parts; 
and that these human wolves attack houses, labour to break down the 
doors, that they may destroy the inmates, and descend into the cellars, 
where they drink out whole tuns of beer or mead, leaving the empty 
barrels heaped one upon another. And one skilled in the manner of this 
great change of a natural man into a brute, says that it is effected by a 
man mumbling certain words, and drinking a cup of ale to a man wolf; 
and, if he accept the same, the man natural may change himself into 
the form of a wolf, by going into a secret cellar or private wood.” 

At length our legends and our wassail came to a close; and, like the 
party of story-tellers in “ L’Allegro,” we retired to bed. Here { had not 
been long, before I heard the waits singing their carols beneath my 
window. The music which they chanted was wild, strange, and 
plaintive, yet soothing; and seemed at once to suggest the idea of 
“wind among still woods” at night. Ilay in bed listening to them, 
and thinking at first, of the dark, hushed, far-outlying country all 
about, and ot which the voices appeared to be born: then, gradually, 
ail sense of earth faded from beneath me, and 1 lay as if cradled in 
empty space, borne upward by those long, sighing melodies, which 
seemed as though they had been sounding out of my own heart from 
all antiquity, and as if they could not cease. ‘They did cease at last, 
however; end then I fell asleep. 

Such were some of the features of the advent of Christmas, as I 
experienced them at that old Herttordshire farm-house. Never sballl 
forget thee, thou pleasant home of comfort and romantic memories! 





and often, ia dsy-dreams and night visions, may I behold thy hos- 
pitable chimneys rising from out their nestling homestead trees, and 
waik with thy kind-hearted master (now departed in the bedy) about 
thy shadowy corridors and sun-bright rooms, and listen to the voice of 
thy attendant woods speaking their eternal secrets to the sky! 





OWED TO THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 
BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 





THE BIRDS THAT NESTLE IN THE CHRISTMAS-TREE. 


THAT Christmas Tree, that Christ- 
mas Tree! 
It is not what it used to be 
When I was in my infancy— 
That Christmas Tree! 


That Christmas Tree, that Christ- 
mas Tree ! 
It held its arms out straight to me 
With toys in all their brilliancy— 
That Christmas Tree! 


That Christmas Tree, that Christ- 
mas Tree ! 
Aspiring hopes it brought to me; 
For King, indeed, I wished to be: 
That Christmas Tree! 


That Christmas Tree, that Christ- 
mas Tree! 


My heart leap’d only just to see 
The toys that might belong to me 
From Christmas Tree! 


ae time, when Christmas 


Such stelen kisses promised me, 
When I was nearly twenty-three— 
That Christmas Tree. 


But now, alas! that Christmas Tree 

Ts sadly changed ; indeed to me 

*Tis not the same at all to see— 
That Christmas Tree. 


I’m under wed-lock! lost the key! 

I’m fast as any man can be; 

’Tis called a matter o’ money— 
Bs you will see. 


Now of the Tree I’m parent stem, 
M x branches, when I look on them, 
All youthful follies I condemn, 

As wrong, you see, 


My honeymoon had many fees, 
In all its Jawyer-like degrees, 
For then they charge you what they 
please, 
Those —— never mind. 
But when our buds becan to grow, 
And stood out in an awful row, 
And some came out in real full blow, 
I’d lots to find. 


First Tom’s commission in the 


Guards, 

And dresses for the girls by yards, 

And Joe’s fa'se cannons at billiards, 
Were dreadful biows. 

Then suppers that I gave young men, 

Who never would be off at ten— 

Who were 80 long about the when 
They would propose. 


The tradesmen flocked at Chrisi- 
mas, too: 
Of course,‘ they’d got a bill just due,” 
For which they must depend on you 
To meet at all. 


And then the suppers and wax-lights 
With fidalers and the harpsin flights, 
And then the men to put to rights, 
Afier each ball. 


Then that green brougham, just to 
show 


We were above—all those below; 
And let the neighbours see aud know 
ae We were genteel. 

Next, singing, dancing, classics, too, 

For all my little thriving crew ; 

Taught me what fathers only knew, 
In Fortune’s wheel. 


“a with their minds al] 


On swelling out what must bes 
With taxes, followers, and rent, ” 
Were awful pests. 
Then poor relations in a row, 
In their attendance never slow, 
Will always patronise you so, 
And be your guests. 


The girls all stick by their mamm 
And sadly sacrifice paps ” 
For boxes at the opera, 

Without remorse. 
The draper, modiste, wreaths, and 

gloves, 

To decorate my charming doves, 
My situation much improves— 

*Tis all of course. 


Then courting in my house is rife, 

And young men will not take a wife 

Without a good round sum for life 
_From out your cash. 

Then wedding- breakfasts and trouse 

seau, 
Composed of—what I do not know, 
Are rather dear parts of the show, 
And dreadful trash. 


Now these are fatal truths, you see; 
And yearly come round all to me, 
And hang upon my Christmas Tree. 

’ j hen why should I 
Sing praises of a by-gone joke, 
Intended for the younger folk ? 
My merry Christmas is a joke, 

To fun defy. 


And really ’tis a horrid sneer, 

To wish for me a happy year, 

When all the wretched bills appear 
To tax my purse. 

So. resolute I still will be, 

And say I do not like the tree, 

That brings such bitter fruit to me— 
For nothing’s worse. 


My tree is grand! as grand can be; 
It brings a prize to all but me ; 
For in each sweet a bill I see, 

; To check my amile. 
One will stalk in amidst the fun, 
By whom I am that instant done, 
With rapid bills that always run—” 
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THE OLD FILE THAT WILL COME AT CHRISTMAS, 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE, AS SEEN BY THE FATHER OF A FAMILY.~~DRAWN BY H G. HINE, 
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